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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. and elegant in his form and bearing; his 


‘= organization of Mr. Conkling | chest is broad and deep, and his shoul- 

has, to the physiologist, several | ders high, square, perfectly flat, and with- 
marked qualities; they might almost be | out the slightest stoop. He weighs prob- 
called peculiarities. He is tall, stately, | ably over 180 pounds, and stands nearly 
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six feet high, but has such fine propor- 
tions that he does not look so tall or 
so large as he really is. 

He has the signs of perfect digestion, 
showing that his blood is abundant, rich, 
and pure. He has excellent circulation, 
and first-rate breathing power, and his 
complexion is as fresh and clear as a 
girl's. The quality of the hair and skin 
is very fine, amounting to delicacy, show- 
ing that sensitiveness and susceptibility, 
as well as keen and deep feeling, belong 
to his organization. The features are 


delicate ; in fact, the face has an almost 
feminine look; there is a lack of that 
shaggy, angular roughness Which general- 


ly belongs to men of great power. We in- 
fer that he inherits largely from his moth- 
er, and that she was a very superior 
woman. 

He has intuitions intellectually and 
morally which are exceedingly quick and 
very correct; the type of his mind, how- 
ever, is phrenologically more marked in 
the direction of breadth of thought, com- 
prehensiveness of mind, logic, and phi- 
losophy than in the direction of the his- 
torical, the practical, and the detailed ; 
for instance, as a merchant, he would see 
the end from the beginning, the length 
and breadth and scope of his business, 
rather than be expert in its details; he 
would want to sell unbroken packages, 
in gross, and would not do as well in the 
retail line. As a lawyer, he would seize 
upon the great principles involved ina 
cause, and the argument would hinge 
upon these; he would tell just enough 
of the history of the case to give a full 
understanding of it, but the days and 
dates and running conversation and un- 
important particulars would be, if not 
unobserved, at least unstated. 

He is orderly in a high degree, and has 





natural talent for mathematics, so that 
his mind works with exactness, with a 
kind of absoluteness which may some- 
times seem dogmatic. He has large 
Mirthfulness, seeing the absurd and ri- 
diculous, and knowing how to make his 
opponent’s cause or argument seem ab- 
surd. 

He has large Constructiveness; is a 
natural inventor; had he been trained to 
architecture and engineering, he would 
have ranked among his compeers as he 
does in statesmanship among statesmen. 

He has a very fertile imagination, a 
poetic spirit, a sense of the beautiful and 
magnificent. His Spirituality gives faith 
and expansiveness of thought and feel- 
ing, the ability to look ahead and antici- 
pate ultimate results; and in his treat- 
ment of a subject he has breadth and ' 
scope, altitude and profoundness, which 
command the respect of antagonists; 
although they may incline to frame an ar- 
gument against his, they feel its power 
and know they have stalwart work to do 
to meet him. 

’ His is the range of mind which deals 
with original ideas, with solid premises 
and important consequences. 
of mirid is more Websterian than that of 
any other statesman of his party. In the 
days of Webster, when great questions 
were agitated in the Senate, others would 
make apparently exhaustive speeches, 
and for three months the question of the 
day would be handled at length by his 
compeers, and it excited wonder that 
Mr. Webster should wait until all the 
great speakers had been heard on both 
sides, when he would enter the field and 
open upon the great questions of bank or 
tariff, and. seem to plow so much more 
deeply than the rest, that when he had 
finished no furrows were in sight but Mr. 


His type 
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Webster’s; he had really subsoiled, and 
turned out new earth unseen before. 

Mr. Conkling is remarkable for two 
other points intellectually, namely: the 
power of analysis and criticism, and pos- 
sessing as he does such keen and compre- 
hensive logical force, such power of sar- 
casm, and such polish, he will dissect an 
opponent, or his theme, with so much 
keenness and brilliancy and address as to 
finish the subject. 

The other quality is his knowledge of 
men; he is remarkable for his intuitions 
in the appreciation of the natures, char- 
acters, and peculiarities of those whom 
he meets. If he had less of dignity, if 
he would consent to cater to men, he 
might mellow and mould them at his 
pleasure; but he seems to erect his own 
standard of propriety and right, and 
walking by it himself and demanding 
that others should conform to it, he 
sometimes has the air of tyranny, of dicta- 
tion, something which seems overbearing 
and perhaps petulant, but it largely comes 
from his superior intellect, or that broad 
sagacity which has a wider horizon than 
that of most men, and the sensitive tem- 
perament already mentioned. 

He has strong Approbativeness, is sen- 
sitive to the approval of the world, but 
he has too much Self-esteem and Firm- 
ness to become subservient to the public 
will; he desires to do by public senti- 
ment as the driver does by his horse: he 
seeks to be carried forward by it, but de- 
sires to guide it, mould it, master it. 

His large Conscientiousness lifts him 
above peculation and above trick; he 
would scorn to win a victory by what 
some men call “tact”; he prefers to bare 
his manly breast, and with a logical ham- 
mer smite his way to victory or fail in 
the encounter. 





He is cautious, but not very secretive, 
confiding in but few men, and maintain- 
ing among people at large a dignified re- 
serve ; we fancy he feels in reference to 
men, as they average, much as a lawyer 
feels in respect to his client, willing to 
serve him to tlie very best of his ability, 
but supposing himself to be better in- 
formed in regard to his rights and the 
methods of obtaining them than the 
client, is inclined to say, “ Don’t worry me 
with questions, I will manage your case.” 

He has large Combativeness, and a fair 
degree of Destructiveness; these give 
him courage, force, severity when ex- 
cited, and the power to defend royally or 
to assail vigorously ; and in all his career 
it is doubted if an instance can be stated 
in which he has shown a lack of manly 
courage. Without using the word in its 
partisan sense, he is a “stalwart man”; 
he believes in calling things by their 
right names, as he understands them, 
and giving emphasis where the strong 
points are, though they may enrage his 
antagonists, or even render his own cause 
less acceptable. He calls a “spade a 
spade” and risks it. 

His reverence is large; hence he has 
a dignified politeness among men, and 
a reverent regard for sacred things. He 
has uncommonly strong friendship, and 
no man is more loyal to his friends, or 
stands by them through good andthrough 
evil report more faithfully than he. 

His Language is well developed, and 
he has the Vital and Mental tempera- 
ments in a high degree; these combine 
to make his mind work freely and to 
give him amplitude of expression ; think- 
ing as he does, strongly and clearly, his 
statements are massive, but clean-cut and 
perfectly clear, and at times exceedingly 
brilliant. 
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Lastly, he is calm and cool; his con- 
scious strength renders him self-centered 
in regard to the subjects which interest 
him. His pride and courage give him 
that manly self-hood which lifts him 
above the common ranks of men, so that 
he feels capable of leading and being 
master of the situation. 

If he had more development of the 
perceptive organs, a little less of the im- 
aginative, fewer of the elements of pol- 
ish, and less of dignity, he would be a 
more successful popular leader. He has 
the talent to command respect, and the 
character which gives him a dignified 
place among eminent men, but not 
enough of those mental elements which 
make one practical and bring him into 
intimate fellowship with the great mass 
The Senate, for instance, is a 
better place for him, with his type of 
mind and character, than the lower 
House; among men who are competent 
to appreciate his strength, he will make 
his mark and be beloved and respected 
—among the rank and file, he will not 


of men. 


condescend to that familiarity in the 
style of his arguments or in his personal 
manners that are calculated to win the 
crowd. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Roscoe CONKLING is a politician and 
statesman by natural inheritance, being 
sprung from a family among whose mem- 
bers were men of honorable public repu- 
tation, and when but a young man was 


called to important civil position. He 
was born in Albany, N. Y., in the year 
1828, and was educated for the legal pro- 
fession. His father, A. Conkling, served 
the State of New York in the Seven- 
teenth Congress, subsequently was sent, 
in 1852, as Minister to Mexico, and has 
also occupied a judicial position in the 





District Court of the United States for 
the District of New York. Mr. Rreder- 
ick A. Conkling, one of his brothers, was 
elected to the Thirty-seventh Congress, 
and is well known for character and ca- 
pacity. 

Soon after his admission to the Bar, 
the subject of our sketch acquired prom- 
inence as an advocate; his oratorical 
abilities won attention also in political 
circles, and he had scarcely practiced a 
year when he was appointed District At- 
torney for Oneida County. 

In 1858 he was nominated and elected 
Mayor of Utica, the place of his resi- 
dence, and the manner in which he dis- 
charged the duties of this office contrib- 
uted to his greater popularity in Republi- 
can circles, so that he was nominated as 
the candidate of that party for Congress, 
and elected by a large majority. That 
was the Thirty-sixth Congress, and his 
brilliant course in the session won the 
earnest support of his old constituency 
in subsequent canvasses, so that he was 
sent to Washington as the representative 
of his district in the Thirty-seventh, 
Thirty-eighth, Thirty-ninth, and Fortieth 
sessions of the National Legislature. 

In the legislation upon the conduct of 
the war, which chiefly concerned his 
early Congressional experience, he was 
prominent, taking sides with those who 
were for its vigorous prosecution, and 
stimulating his home constituency in 
expressions of loyalty for the Union. 
The high quality of his culture, and the 
finish and force of his oratory com- 
manded the admiration of all, whether 
friends or opponents, and it was not a 
matter of surprise that the 4th of March, 
1867, found him enrolled among the 
members of the United States Senate, 
although but a young man comparatively. 
He was returned to the Senate, after the 
expiration of his first six years’ term, for 
a second, and is now in the third, having 
been elected as it were by all parties in 
the New York Legislature, there being 
no opposition to his name. 

Mr. Conkling is of striking presence— 
tall, commanding, with a large brain, a 
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handsome face, in whose delicately chis- 
eled features the observer reads culture, 
talent, refinement. He is graceful in 
attitude and movement, and when ad- 
dressing an audience his dignified man- 
ner admirably fits the lofty style of his 
oratory. Asa speaker he is argumenta- 
tive in the main, but weaves in with the 
steps of his syllogism the flowers of rhet- 
oric, and on occasion he can wield the 
keen blades of satire and invective with 
an effect scarcely equaled by any other 
American statesman. 

In private life he is a careful, temper- 
ate man, his habits being severely regu- 
lar. He eats but two meals a day, a 
breakfast between nine and ten A.M. and 
a dinner at about six P.M., in which he 
indulges a strong fondness for fruits, 
while he eschews spirituous liquor in 
general. He is retiring in manner, and 
when at home in Utica is rarely seen on 
the street, yet is accessible to visitors and 
genial in social intercourse, though per- 
mitting no intrusion upon his time when 
occupied with professional work. Al- 
though refined and dignified, he is by no 
means ostentatious, as is evident from the 
fact that on arriving in Utica after an ab- 
sence, he usually rides to his house on the 
baggage express wagon, and chats famil- 
iarly with the driver on the way, while his 
secretary, if with him, may take a cab. 

He is a hard worker. When given a 
lawcase for argument, he makes himself 
thoroughly acquainted with its details, 
and often surprises court and client with 
the extent of his knowledge of technical 
details. He is particular about the 
sources of information and the authen- 
ticity of statistics, and in preparing for a 
speech or an argument these are his chief 
concern; the language he shall use is 
generally left to the occasion. 

Mr. Conkling married a sister of ex- 
Governor Seymour, and has but one 
child, a girl, who was lately married. 

One of his most telling speeches was 
delivered in New York city in September 
last—a political plea indeed—but from it 
we take the following extracts, as illus- 
‘trative of his style as a speaker: 





“Whoever is given greeting and audi- 
ence in such a presence ought indeed to 
have something worthy—something fit 
and wise to say. Inadequate in all, save 
only grateful and respectful appreciation, 
must be my return. We are citizens of 
a Republic. We govern ourselves. Here 
no pomp of eager array in chambers of 
royalty awaits the birth of boy or girl to 
wield a hereditary scepter whenever 
death or revolution pours on the oil of 
coronation. We know no scepter save 
a majority's constitutional will. To wield 
that scepter in equal share is the duty 
and the right, nay, the birthright of 
every citizen. The supreme, the final, 
the only peaceful arbiter here is the bal- 
lot-box; and in that urn should be gath- 
ered, and from it should be sacredly re- 
corded, the conscience, the judgment, 
the intelligence of all. The right of free 
self-government has been in all ages the 
bright dream of oppressed humanity— 
the sighed-for privilege to which thrones, 
dynasties, and power have so long 
blocked the way. France seeks it by 
forced marches and daring strides. Mr. 
Forster, Secretary for Ireland, tells the 
peerage of England it must take heed 
lest it fall, and Westminster and England 
ring with dread echoes or applause. But 
in the fullness of freedom the Republic 
of America is alone in the earth; alone 
in its grandeur; alone in its blessings; 
alone in its promises and possibilities, 
and, therefore, alone in the devotion due 
from its citizens. The time has come 
when law, duty, and interest require the 
nation to determine for at least four years 
its policy in many things. 

“Two parties exist; parties should al- 
ways exist in a Government of majori- 
ties, and to support and strengthen the 
party which most nearly holds his views 
is among the most laudable, meritorious 
acts of an American citizen, and this 
whether he be in official or in private 
station. Two parties contend for the 
management of national affairs. One or 
the other of these two contestants is sure 
to manage the nation’s concerns for 
some time to come. The question is— 
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Which of the two is it safer and wiser to 
trust? It is not a question of candidates. 
A candidate, if he be an honest, genuine 
man, will not seek and accept a party 
nomination to the Presidency, Vice- 
Presidency, or Congress, and after he is 
elected become a law unto himself. Few 
things are more despicable than first to 
secure elevation at the hands of a party, 
and then, in the hope of winning preten- 
tious non-partisan applause, to affect su- 
perior sanctity, and meanly to imply 
that those whose support and confidence 
were eagerly and deferentially sought are 
wanting in purity, patriotism, or some 
other title to respect. 

“The higher obligations among men 
are not set down in writing and signed 
and sealed—they reside in honor and 
good faith. The fidelity of a nominee 
belongs to this exalted class, and, there- 
fore, a candidate of a party is but the ex- 
ponent of a party. The object of politi- 
cal discussion and action is to settle 
principles, policies, and issues. It is a 
paltry incident of an election affecting 
fifty million people that it decides for an 
occasion the aspirations of individual men. 

“As an American profoundly do I 
deplore the languor, the misfortunes, 
and the wasted opportunities of any and 
every portion of our land. The ruinous 
course of affairs in the South comes 





home to every citizen of this great State, 
whose interests and whose grandeur are 
so dearto me. The welfare and interest 
of the South and of the West, and of 
every portion of the country, is the 
interest of New York. Whose capital 
helped to build Western and Southern 
railways? Who holds the bonds and 
obligations of Southern communities? 
When petitions are presented to Con- 
gress praying some action to stay repu- 
diation in Louisiana and other Southern 
States, who sign these memorials as hold- 
ers of the dishonored bonds? Who sells 
on credit to the South? Who buys her 
cotton and tobacco? Who would gain 
by her increase of production and wealth? 
Who loses by her inertness and distrac- 
tions? Do men wish to injure or destroy 
their own investments? Whoever will 
answer these questions will know that 
New York and her people, from love of 
self and love of gain, saying nothing of 
other reasons, earnestly long that the 
South may be peaceful and prosperous, 
and able to pay her share of taxes and 
bear her share of the public burdens. 
From the wheat-fields of Minnesota to 
the pastures of Texas there is not an 
acre whose fertility does not benefit New 
York, nor could she profit by the mis- 
fortunes or poverty of a hamlet in all 
our borders.” 





THE HUDSON’S BAY INDIANS AND HALF-BREEDS. 


l VISITED the great British North- 
west, as already promised, with a spe- 
cial view to investigating the characteris- 
tics and status of its Indian remnants, 
and more particularly to ascertain the 
effects of those crossings of Anglo-Saxon 
with Indian, left by agents of the great 
Hudson’s Bay Company, in progress now 
for several generations; availing myself 
of the observations of a Government 
agent just returned from a tour of six 
months to all the Indian agencies in that 
vast territory. 

The frodlem of crossing different races 





of men is exceedingly important—wheth- 
er it improves or deteriorates ; embodies 
a natural means for evolving a higher or- 
der of humanity, or deteriorates its par- 
ticipants ; is a natural law, or violates.one. 

All my observations condemn it. Indi- 
an, Ethiopian, and all others compel me 
to, as contrary to Nature’s provisions, 
and injurious to both the parents and 
their issue. No. Nature’s policy is to 
keep her genera, species, and races each 
distinct in itself and separate from all; 
and for the same reason that she forbids 
the lion and lamb to become parents to- 
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gether; lest the lion part of their issue 
spoil the lamb part. Horse and ass give 
the mule, embodying all the hardihood of 
the jack with much more than his size. 
But Nature wisely stops this hybrid, as 
she does most others, from going any 
farther, lest deterioration ensue. 

Mulattoes generally lack the power of 
the full-blooded African, and the original- 
ity of the Caucasian, and degenerate more 
and more with each generation, till their 
increasing weakliness ends in extinction. 
This issue is often extra brilliant, very 
pert and smart in learning, and gives 
promise of great results while young, 
only to wilt or die early. All the females 
of the third generation—they rarely reach 
the fourth—are puny, weakly, ailing, 
small, flat built, and childless, as far as I 
have observed. I heard an owner of her 
negress slave threaten her with a terrible 
whipping for bearing a mulatto, which 
had been previously positively interdict- 
ed under this penalty. The bearing was 
all right; ‘but with that paternity, all 
wrong; because strong field hands were 
wanted, not delicate house-servants. Gen- 
erally Negroes have large Form and Even- 
tuality,with less Causality, and hence their 
offspring, mulattoes included, are often 
even quicker to learn and apter scholars 
than whites, yet their excellences end 
with /earning fast, rarely eventuating in 
depth of thought, or planning or invent- 
ive genius—a few Fred. Douglasses ex- 
cepted; and his reasoning powers obvi- 
ously come from his white father. Lan- 
guage and speaking talents come about 
equally from both sides; for Negroes are 
garrulous talkers, and often eloquent 
speakers ; especially on sentimental sub- 
jects, religion for example. 

Mulattoes are usually smadler than Ne- 
groes, and their descendants become the 
smaller with each generation. As field 
hands or for hard work, they fall below 
either race. 

Like general results follow the crossing 
of whites with Indians. Except in a few 
respects, they are obviously inferior to 
either—smaller, weaklier. Some are ex- 
tra fine scholars, classical included, and 





carry off prizes in literature and the lan- 
guages, yet never in mathematics or phi- 
losophy; because Language is often re- 
markably large in the Indian, and is oft- 
ener transmitted through mothers than 
fathers. I rode in the same cars with 
White Cloud and his Sioux Indian band 
in 1874, while coming on to Washington, 
and saw and heard several Indians make 
short impromptu speeches to their fel- 
lows which savored of genuine eloquence, 
judging from manner, gesture, tones, etc. ; 
and some Indian speeches in the past 
have surpassed in terseness, pith, power 
of expression, and all the attributes of 
true eloquence any Anglo-Saxon speech- 
es ever made. The Indian race is an ora- 
torical one ; and hence cross-breeds often 
evince superior classical and lingual ge- 
nius—the gift of their mothers—which 
fully explains the contradictions pointed 
out in the article on the Brantford Half- 
breeds, some asserting that they were su- 
perior scholars, others inferior—the truth 
being that, Indian like, they are good in 
the languages and history—another In- 
dian specialty—yet poor in mathematics 
and natural philosophy. This solution 
of that apparent contradiction gives me 
unfeigned pleasure. 

In duszness matters half-breeds usually 
take after their Indian parentage ; gener- 
ally living from hand to mouth, only a 
few acquiring much property. They live 
mostly in poor hovels, little better than 
the huts of their Indian parentage, pro- 
viding only the coarsest fare, chiefly a 
hard unleavened bread, with what poor or 
offal meat they can beg or get by hook or 
crook, along with a few vegetables, pota- 
toes mostly; though they often burn up 
in winter the garden fence made the pre- 
vious spring. Yet 

They are jolly and sociable, great 
dancers, and exceedingly agile and ani- 
mated in this amusement. They are a 
laughing, rolicksome set, living while 
they live, and taking little thought for 
to-morrow. I saw two females, on meet- 
ing in the street, kiss each other right 
cordially, and stop and talk and laugh 
all around, men and women with cach 
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other, all hands evincing genuine, cordial 
friendship. 

The English and French half-breeds 
differ from each other quite as much as 
do their fathers; and in precisely the 
same respects—the French being far 
more ease-loving, improvident, merry, 
and thriftless than the English; while 
those of Scotch paternity are far the best 
and most frugal and intellectual. Some 
of them acquire a respectable property ; 
and one of them, a powerful athlete, is 
regarded as one of the shrewdest of busi- 
ness men, and best executive public offi- 
cer in Winnepeg, besides being rich and 
eminently sensible. He is an exception : 
for, as a rule, they are much like their 
Indian ancestry, very poor, because very 
lazy and thriftless, spending as fast as 
they get, and gathering the fewest pos- 
sible comforts around them. 

As laborers the men are fair only, even 
poor, and greatly prefer making “ trips” 
with pony and cart to their distant post, 
and that, usually in white employ, to col- 
lect skins, or trap, or barter with and for 
something, and they trade well in a small 
way. 

French half-breeds oftenest cast their 
lot with their Indian relations, and affili- 
ate and amalgamate with them, seeming 
to about lose all civilization, and relapse 
back into barbarism; while Scotch de- 
scendants approximate much more to- 
ward civilized ideas and habits. These 
and other differences between the de- 
scendants of French and Saxon are 
marked, and deserve special attention, 
as evolving a phase of transmission wor- 
thy special investigation. 

French half-breed females are often 
really pretty in features, and winning if 
not coquettish in manner, besides being 
quite loving and lovable. Yet many are 
weakly as females, and 

Allare frail. Virtue is their “unknown 
quantity,” and quality. Though all are 
rigid, even bigoted, Catholics or Episco- 
palians, the strictest Sabbatarians, and 
most scrupulous in observing all the rites 
and requirements each of her Church, 
yet not one of either can withstand any 





masculine temptation. They consider 
this their “ most easily besetting sin” to 
be confessed, prayed against, and every- 
thing but resisted. And all tolerate each 
other in it. When any of them desire to 
make a “raise,” they repair to some white 
settlement and ply this vocation till they 
obtain means and return to their kin to 
enjoy their ill-gotten gain, considered 
and considering themselves as honorable 
as if it had been earned by labor. But 

Their passion runs to whites, not their 
own color, though to the latter in the 
absence of the former—a fact which bears 
directly on this cross-breeding problem, 
and teaches an important lesson concern- 
ing it. 

All admixtures are called half-breeds. 

My authority for much of this informa- 
tion is Mr. John R. Bell, editor of the 
Winnepeg Zmes, who is well posted 
concerning them. 

Their paternity is white, and maternity 
tawny. Across of tawny paternity would 
doubtless teach important hereditary les- 
sons. Occasional mulattoes of this kind 
‘are worth studying. 

A few more facts about the Northwest 
Indians, and we must close. 

Cannibalism exists among them, and a 
hankering for human flesh, once estab- 
lished, becomes a furore, a resistless ma- 
nia. One grandmother had killed to eat 
and eaten her own grandchild, and beg- 
ged to be killed to prevent her killing 
and eating others, who, she said, seemed 
to her like deer, to be killed for food. 
One of her grangsons, unseen by her, 
but by general request, took deliberate 
aim, and shot her through the heart! 

Several other cannibal cases were re- 
lated by the agent, quite as revolting, of 
the killing to eat and eating both of chil- 
dren and relatives. Whites they did not 
dare thus to appropriate. 

A tall, spare, straight, bony, advanced 
son of the forest, “blanketed,” walked 
slowly, but with great dignity and haughty 
disdain through Winnepeg streets. In- 
dians prefer to walk in the middle of 
streets, instead of on sidewalks. He was 
proud and stately, but lonely, and ap- 
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peared to me as if all his former vim and 
power of mind and muscle had forsaken 
him—a wreck. 

They only see, but never ¢hink. Rea- 
soning out a point, however patent, no 
matter how clearly, makes no impression 
upon any Indian’s mind or conduct. 
What he sees he comprehends, but he 
lacks Causality in mind as well as head. 
Phrenology granted, we would infer this, 
and this palpable fact was given special 
stress by the agent above mentioned, 
Ebenezer McCall—a man pre-eminently 
fitted for his governmental position. Nor 
have I ever known one single Indian pe- 





culiarity but what tallies perfectly with 
Indian Phrenology. I shall have more 
to say of these coincidences hereafter. 
Having myself taken plaster casts from 
the heads of Blackhawk, Keokuk, Two- 
Guns, Ross, Osceola, and many other 
noted chiefs, and exhumed Indian skulls, 
East, West, North, and South, by cart- 
loads, I feel competent to say definitely 
what phrenological specialties character- 
ize the Indian head, which I purpose to 
dissect phrenologically in future Num- 
bers. Meanwhile, I am in transit to our 
Southwest Indians, to see what I can see 
among them also. O. S. FOWLER. 





LIFE A DISAPPOINTMENT. 


IFE is a disappointment to so many 
chiefly because when starting in it 
they overestimated their own strength 
and underrated that of their competitors. 
Self-sufficiency and ignorance are the 
pioneers of defeated expectations. The 


looker-on is not disappointed; it is the 


actor who is. Overweening self-confi- 
dence refuses to see difficulties ; and thus 
the preparation which might overcome 
them is neglected. The defeat is crush- 
ing, because it is deemed impossible. 
Presumption and arrogance have. burned 
the bridges, and left no opportunity to 
gather the shattered forces by retreat. 
Although science and philosophy will 
greatly assist toward averting many of 
the consequences of error and mistake, 
yet there is no infallible rule for one to 
follow, which guides one always safely 
and pleasantly. Each generation must 
learn for itself. There is a point where 
teaching ends and experience begins. It 
is this which has set bounds to human 
knowledge. No man can take up the work 
of another and pursue it with the same 
efficiency and success. The father can 
not give or bequeath the child his ma- 
tured experience, as he can his property. 
Men may vaunt themselves as they will, 
but there is a limit to their power; and 
that limit seems in some cases to have 





been reached in one man. Shakespeare 
and Bacon had no successors. No man 
has been able to take up their work 
where they left it. So far as men’s ef- 
forts are concerned, their works seem to 
be completed. No man has yet appeared 
who can equal what they have done, 
much less improve upon it. As far as 
we know, they reached the limit of man’s 
power in the direction in which they 
taught. The child must mistake the 
road just as the parent mistook it, and 
learn which is the right road often only 
when too old and weary to walk in it. 
And is it not well that it is so? The 
wisdom of age and the form of youth’ 
can not be joined in beauty. Could the 
young know their true strength, and fore- 
see the difficulties they have to encoun- 
ter, they would not fail by the way, but 
would faint in the beginning. Favorable 
circumstances bear men on to fortune to 
a greater extent than the successful are 
willing to admit. But, happily, wealth is 
far from being the measure of success; 
indeed, a true success is a developed 
character, a high and noble manhood, 
that ministers to the great heart of hu- 
manity. There are thousands of poor, re- 
tiring men and women who have done 
more for the comfort of their fellows 
than any proud and arrogant millionaire. 
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STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE PHRENOLOGY. 
CHAPTER V. 


THE BRAIN OF MAN, QUADRUPEDS, AND BIRDS. 


WE shall follow in considering the 
brain a method similar to that 
which was adopted for the skull, that is 
to say, after having studied its structure 
first in man, we shall pass at once to the 
consideration of its leading anatomical 
features in quadrupeds and birds, omit- 
ting the special details which belong 
properly to an anatomical treatise. 

From the most remote antiquity learn- 
ed men and physicians sought to find 
certain organic characteristics which 





their brains. Peculiar conformations 
of the head were so often produced by 
them, and so accordant to what is known 
of the persons they represented, that we 
are forced to concede that ancient artists 
knew very well that one shape of the 
head gave to his statue an intelligent 
character, while another imparted an in- 
tellectual cast of a low degree. The 
heads of all their statues of the gods, 
especially Jupiter, present certain features 
in a very high degree of development, 


Fig. 193.—Lerr HemisrHere AND CEREBELLUM oF THE HuMAN Brain. 


should be accepted as indications of the 
brain’s function. Artists whose chief 
talent consisted mainly in the production 
of accurate forms did more for the physi- 
ology of the brain than all the theories and 
philosophies. Certainly the forms of 
ancient heads which have been transmit- 
ted to us, were not presented as those of 
men having characteristics which dis- 
tinguish men under the control of this 
or that dominant faculty; but the artist 
who reproduced the features of Homer 
or Theocritus did not doubt that the 
outlines of the heads of these men 
were in harmony with the contour of 





while those of slc ‘es, gladiators, and sol- 
diers show, on the contrary, brains of 
which the parts now attributed to organs 
of the superior faculties are but feebly 
developed. 

The most minute study of anatomy, 
however, accomplished nothing for the 
history of the organs which constitute 
the brain; and the methods employed by 
celebrated anatomists and naturalists, for 
instance, Camper, Daubenton, and Cu- 
vier, had no positive success. The 
researches undertaken by Haller and Vi- 
co d’Azir in comparative anatomy result- 


. ed only in pure anatomical approximations 
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’ not all tending to explain functions. Gall 


himself was not led, as some think, to the 
discovery of the physiology of the 
brain through its anatomy, but when 
he thought himself upon the course 
which was to conduct him to the history 
of its functions he deemed it quite nec- 
essary to occupy himself in part with 
its anatomy. In that he made proof of 
a right impression; he walked in the 
footsteps of one of the most celebrated 
physiologists who had appeared — Hal- 
ler, who said that to learn phys- 
iology without anatomy was absurd. 
This great man attributed, with just 
reason, all the theoretical confusion with 





in perfect agreement upon where certain 
parts terminate. If we examine the nerv- 
ous mass which, during life is inclosed 
in the cranium (Figs. 193, 195), we shall 
see that it is composed of several parts, 
which are distinguished by their form 
and volume. 

First, there are two grand divisions: 
the cerebrum and the cerebellum — one 
situated anteriorly (Fig. 193) the most 
voluminous; the other lying posteriorly, 
and in man under the cerebrum. The 
cerebrum, which is usually meant when 
the term brain is used, forms the largest 
part of the nervous system contained in 
the skull, and it alone in man and in cer- 


Fig. 194.—Lerr HemisPHeRE AND CEREBELLUM OF THE Human Brain, OUTLINE. 


which the world had been inundated to 
those cabinet physicists who sought to 
make physiology and medicine without 
having studied the actual organs of man 
or animals, “Never,” said Haller, “will 
such people make progress in the natural 
sciences or in medicine.” 

Gall sought by the study of anatomy 
to associate the organs of the brain with 
its functions. 

The Greeks gave the name encephalon, 
the Latins cerebrum, to the whole nerv- 
ous mass inclosed in the skull of man 
and the vertebrate animals. The anato- 
mists of our day consider this but a por- 
tion of the nervous mass. and are not yet 





tain of the mammals is provided with 
folds having some analogy by their ap- 
pearance to the intestines; hence their 
name of convolutions. The other part 
situated behind the cerebellum, or the lit- 
tle brain, is composed of layers so that it 
may not be confounded with the cere- 
brum. 

Below the cerebellum is another part : it 
is at the beginning of the spinal column, 
which is distributed in the canal formed 
by the articulation of the several verte- 
bre belonging to the spinal column. 
(See Fig. 196, b, b.) The cerebrum in 
man is composed of two anatomically 
distinct parts; each having an oblong form 
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and usually showing less breadth in front 
than behind. These are named hemz- 
spheres; they are separated by a deep 
channel, in -which lies the fold of the 
dura-mater, known as the falx cerebri. 
It is at once perceived that these hemi- 
spheres are similar in form and size and 
general markings, although not perfectly 
alike. Quadrupeds with a smooth cere- 
brum, such as the rodent and the great 
family of birds, show but little difference 





Nos.. 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, etc.); (2), the mzd- 
dle lobe, which occupies the central fossa 
(Fig. 194, Nos. 15, 16, 17, 18); (3), the 
posterior lobe, occupying the back part of 
the cranium (Fig. 194, Nos. 9, 10, II, 12). 
The last is generally the largest. 

Many of the prominent physiologists 
of the present day have agreed upon a 
more convenient division of the hemi- 
spheres into four lobes, which are named 
according to situation thus: (1), Frontal 


Fig. 195.—Inrerion SuRFACR oF THE Human Brain. 


in the volume of the hemispheres. 
Man, of all the animals, shows the great- 
est variety in this respect. Bichat 
thought, but wrongly, that the want of 
perfect symmetry between the two hem- 
ispheres of the brain should have an in- 
fluence upon the judgment. At the 
¢leath of this celebrated man, the form 
of his very irregular cranium witnessed 
against his own assertion. 

Three principal parts or /odes are usually 
designated as belonging to each hemi- 
sphere : (1), the anterior lobe, which lies 
‘n the skull over the orbits (Fig. 194, 





lobe; (2), Parietal lobe; (3), Occipital 
lobe; (4), Temporal lobe. The boun- 
daries of these lobes are determined by 
the situation of the fissures, viz: the fis- 
sure of Rolando marking the superficial 
extent of the frontal ; the fissure of Ro- 
lando and the Perpendicular fissure indi- 
cating the superior extent of the Parietal ; 
the Perpendicular fissure being the supe- 
rior boundary of the occipital; and the 
fissure of Silvius being the upper boun- 
dary of the Temporal lobe. (Gratiolet, 
Bastian, etc.) 

As we have seen, the dura-mater covers 
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the whole brain and lines the interior 
of the skull, and is so elevated by the 
cerebral convolutions in life that they 
form impressions in the interior plate of 
the cranium, and in the orbitary plates 
and temporal fossz. So close indeed is 
the correspondence, that if a plaster cast 
of the cranial cavity be made, it will be 
found to have the form of the encepha- 
lon as covered by the dura-mater, with 
its arteries and veins exhibited in a 





Fig. 196.—INFERIOR SURFACE OF 


striking manner. On its lower s irface 
the human brain shows several features 
which it is important to note (Figs. 194, 
196). Proceeding from front to rear, we 
find: 

1. A fissure or division between the hem-- 
ispheres. Lyitig on each side, near the 
line of separation, is an elongated round- 
ed mass, 0, terminating by an oval ex- 
tremity a little expanded; this is the 
olfactory nerve which distributes itself in , 
the nasal cavities. The convolution in 





which it is placed lies upon the orbitary 


plate, as do also those adjacent belong- 
ing to the frontal lobe. 

2. At the posterior end of this fissure 
are two curved cylindrical bodies, n: 
these are the optic nerves—which in 
their prolongation are distributed each ina 
globe of the eyes, where it forms by its ex- 
pansion the membrane known asthe retina. 

3. Between these nerves an expanded 
body, m, is seen: the sub-sphenoidal root 
or stem, at the base of which are two 


THE Human Brain. Ovrt ing. 


rounded bodies, j, known in most of the 
anatomical works as the mammary tuber- 
cles on account of their form. These are 
white or pale-colored on the surface and 
gray inside. 

4. Projecting on each side of the mam- 
mary tubercles are the common oculo- 
motor nerves, or those of the third pair 
1, which penetrate into the orbitary cavi- 
ties by the sphenoidal cleft. Outside 
these nerves are two large, striated bun- 
dles, h, proceeding from within outward- 
ly; these are the “grand fasces” of Gall, 
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or the cerebral peduncles of other anat- 
omists. 

5. Between these fasces, more out- 
wardly, is a long nervous thread, q: the 
nerve of the fourth pair, or pathetic 
nerve. 

6. Directly behind it a bundle of con- 
siderable size and laminated, p: the nerve 
of the fifth pair, or the Trifacial. 

7. Laterally and adjoining the coarse 
cerebral bundles, h, are numerous convo- 
lutions occupying the middle and lateral 
fossze of the base of the skull, and indi- 
cated by the Nos. 10, 11, 12, 13, k, k, and 
forming in great part the middle lobe or 





temporal lobe of the brain. These are 
more voluminous and rounded than those 
which lie upon the orbitary plates. 

The space between the convolution, 
12, and that marked 15 (Fig. 196), is called 
Fissure of Silvius, separating the anterior 
or frontal lobe from the middle (or tem- 
poral). The lower surface of the pos- 
terior or occipital lobes is concealed by 
the cerebellum, except the convolutions 
indicated by the number 20. When the 
brain is not deprived of the dura-mater 
that shows a transverse fold slightly in- 
clined, separating the cerebellum from the 
hemispheres. 





A VISION 


HILE silently reflecting how sweet 

it was that peace prevailed through- 
out our land, a voice said: “ What know 
you of war that you fancy peace so great 
aboon? Look forth!” 

Through vast regions of boundless air 
my vision seemed to pierce and behold a 
broad plain covered with ripened grain 
spread before me. The far-away chimes 
of a church were ringing, when suddenly 
with fife-shriek and drum-beat an army 
burst into the fields, forming in battle 
array. Soon cannon-ball, shot and shell 
hissed, thundered, and flashed through 
the scene. Mangled men, groaning, black- 
ened, with dishevelled hair, torn limbs, 
and streaming blood, lay everywhere; 
still the fife uttered its shriek, still men, 
distorted to demons, fought, raved, died, 
throughout a long summer day. “Do 
you know this field?” whispered the 
voice. My horror-white lips motioned 
““ Waterloo!” 
> The vision passed ; then a great snow- 
‘waste appeared. The air seemed hissing 
cold. It was night, yet a light shone 
abroad; when I sought its source, for it 
was too spectral for God’s daylight, too 
‘vivid for the fair radiance of moonbeams, 
I perceived it came from the burning of 
a large city. Up the tall, shining spires 
the flames mounted, leaped ; melted with 





OF WAR. 


the fierce fire-kisses they fell with crash 
and roar. Soldiers swarmed everywhere, 
fighting the unresisting. At length all 
faded. Through the dim, succeeding 
silence a long, dark procession passed in 
the biting air, and one by one, two by 
two, a group, a line, they dropped beside 
the way, and snow-wreaths winded round 
them as they turned dead, blank faces to 
the sky. “You know this!” murmured 
the voice. 

“ Ay! Moscow, Russia, Napoleon’s ar- 
my,” I whispered, as the spectre-scene 
faded into blankness. 

“Look again!” the invisible presence 
said. 

“No!” I cried; “I will not. Why 
should my soul be harrowed by horrors 
enacted before I had being? Need I 
burden myself with the agonies, sins, 
atrocities that have darkened earth since 
the first man struck down his brother, 
inaugurating bloodshed, murder? ” 

The voice came again: “ Well, it mat- 
ters nothing that you should see those 
long-past events. War has been known 
in your day. You were too young, too 
ignorant to appreciate its terrible as- 
pects; yet you must learn this lesson. I 
command you look again.” 

Despite myself I looked out; the sun 
was slowly rising. A forest appeared, 
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bright with a halo of green leaves and 
mingled sunbeams; beside the forest a 
corn-field rustled its ripening leaves. 
Everything was in motion. Men in gray 
apparel were forming in line for miles 
under cover of the forest; in front of 
them three bridges spanned a slight 
stream; sixty great guns, more terrible 
than dragons, commanded the chief one. 
As the sun stood fully out, its mighty eye 
turned upon the scene; the tumult of war 
broke forth. Smoke, shot, shell, filled the 
air. One side wavered, then the other. 
Fresh troops sprang up, as ’twere from 
the earth. One regiment I followed with 
my eyes—a thousand men; they rushed 
into this maelstrom ; thirty-two, baptized 
in blood, came forth; every cannon was 
a fiery furnace, every square yard of 
ground an epitome of hell. 

Noon came, one o'clock, two, three, 
four. “Great God!” I cried, “will it 
never end?” Four times the contested 
corn-field changed hands; new troops in 
gray came; the officer of the blues 
looked dark, was forced back; his attack 
became defense ; he called for help; only 
five thousand men came, with the order, 
“ Hold the bridge to the last man, or all 
is lost.” But the firing grows less fierce ; 
the sun swoops to the west, seems to 
hasten from the horrible sight, sinks be- 
low the horizon, silence falls, as I sigh, 
“ Our country and our God can not forget 
Antietam.” 

The picture faded; another rose like 
a mist ; the brightness of June filled the 
air; it was night—a night of turmoil. 
Groans of wounded men came borne on 
the night breeze; anxiety brooded in the 
air. There had been battles; men were 
snatching fitful slumbers, resting on their 
arms. A small village appeared, through 
which armed men rode. A short dis- 
tance away, where white marble tablets 
of the dead stood like spifits surveying 
the scene, men in blue are stationed. 
One could see that pits were being dug, 
earthworks thrown up, the struggle 
‘would go on by daylight. 

Morning came and passed, three o’clock 
struck; then batteries belched forth 
death. With a fierce cry the infantry in 
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gray charged, the blue were forced back ; 
the gray tried to gain the rocky height ; 
they struggled, wrestled, writhed, fell 
back, again advanced, twisted in and in, 
like two great serpents the two armies 
contended; then night curtained the 
scene. Again the sun rose, thé July sun, 
sending its hot beams fapon men torn, 
disfigured, dead ; upon men wounded, yet 
untended by mother’s hand, by sister’s 
love ; upon long lines of men in hostile 
array with ‘weapons bright in the sun- 
light. They dashed with deadly fierce- 
ness upon each other and fought for 
hours. Then came the silence which 
precedes tempest ; three hours it lasted, 
one o'clock struck, a signal gun spoke; 
then one hundred and twenty-five guns 
concentrated fire on the men in blue, sta- 
tioned upon Cemetery Hill; a hundred 
guns replied, the earth shook, the roar 
was like the crash of worlds, the range 
was short, the aim accurate, death 
feasted. 

The blues were resting when the fire 
opened; lying upon the grass, they fell 
again as they sprang up—dead, with cigars 
in their lips; dead, with bread in their 
hands; dead, grasping the miniatures of 
loved women. Horses, plunging head- 
long, shrieked aloud with fright and 
agony; branches of trees, earth-clods, 
bits of splintered grave-stones flew crash- 
ing around, In five minutes the hill, in 
all unsheltered spots, was clear of every 
moving being; the dead below, the dead 
above, were equally silent. Directed to 
other points, for an hour the guns roared 
incessantly. The blues were hushed, the 
grays thought the hour their own. For- 
ward, with near three-mile lines of strong 
infantry, with measured tread, across the 
plain, up the hill, they advance. Four 
o'clock strikes! Silent as the dead the 
blues remain; the grays still advance 
three lines deep. Suddenly, from thrice 
six thousand guns an avalanche.of leaden 
death is hurled upon them. Like snow 
in summer the first line melts; the sec- 
ond, like a tempest, sweeps onward; the 
blue gunners are bayoneted, the_ red, 
white, and red standard waves above their 
guns; but an enfilading fire strikes the 
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line, it goes down to dust. As the smoke 
rises all who live throw down their arms. 
It is the last struggle, it is defeat to the 
gray. The blood of forty thousand men, 
with a dreadful baptism, had re-chris- 
tened—no, not that—deluged Gettysburg. 

“No more,” I shrieked, “no more.” 
“None of this Blood can be attributed to 
me, a woman, far from the conflict, utterly 
without political influence. This blood 
can not, shall not stain me!” 

The voice whispered, “ What ! have ye 
not heard he who is not for us is against 
us, and he who gathereth not with us 
scattereth abroad? Thou hast a voice, 
thou dost wield a certain influence with 
a pen; hast thou ever used them in en- 
deavoring to promulgate peace princi- 
ples, in discouraging the war sentiment ? 
Thy brother’s blood crieth to thee from 
every rood of earth beneath the sun. 
Cease frivolous pursuits, go forth preach- 
ing the gospel of peace to all people, to 
every nation, If thou canst estimate it, 
tell the world what the human butcher 
bill of England, Russia, Egypt, Persia, 
France, America, has been. The money- 
value of a man-slave in our land varied 
from four hundred to one thousand dol- 
lars. Count, then, if thou canst, how 
many millions of money war has swept 
from earth, if men are simply beasts of 
burden. The worth of tears, widow- 
hood, orphanage, is not counted here on 
earth, “Tis not so above. There they 
are estimated, valued, set down in the 
great book of record. 

“Try to comprehend the far-reaching 
consequences of the Crimean war, when 
750,000 men were slaughtered at a cost 
of $1,700,000,000; of the Franco-German 
war, when 215,000 men were slain, at a cost 
of $2,000,000,000; of the Russo-Turkish 
war, when 600,000 men murdered each 
other at a cost of $1,250,000,000; of the 
late American conflict, when 800,000 
men were butchered at the cost of 
$7,400,000,000. 

“ Consider the acts of violence prompt- 
ed by fostering the war-spirit in mankind. 
Consider the cost of Standing armies, 
in money and in moral deterioration. 
Consider the immense amount of labor 





and treasure that have been expended, 
and afterward destroyed or locked up in 
fortifications, forts, arsenals, ammunition, 
and weapons of war. Behold the earth, 
with grain-fields trampled hard as stone, 
with forests mangled or burnt. Behold 
dwellings, storehouses, villages, cities 
plundered, destroyed, leaving their help- 
less inhabitants, innocent women and 
children homeless, foodless, to perish. 

“ Ponder all these things in thy heart 
of hearts, realize fully what war has taken 
away, and what it has prevented by im- 
proper expenditure of labor and money. 
Then thou mayst be fitted to speak with 
force and authority upon the most vital 
question of the day—the end of warfare, 
the promotion of peace, by settling diffi- 
culties between nations through arbitra- 
tion. 

“True, thou art weak and slight of 
body and mind, but the crying of a feeble 
infant may waken the strong man, send- 
ing him forth to the labors of the world. 
Thy little wail may be caught up by the 
giant mind of some soul, awaiting a great 
intellectual and moral waking. Thy voice 
may yet reverberate throughout the cen- 
turies, though unheard by mortal ears, 
drowned by the trumpet-tones of one 
thou hast called forth into the work. 
Go write, speak; thou art commissioned 
‘one of the least of the little ones,’ in 
the army of that Prince of Peace who 
said, ‘Blessed are the peace-makers, for 
they shall be called the children of 
God.’” AMELfE V. PETIT, PH.B. 





UNFORGETTING. 
Ox, could we but forget! Thank God we come 
From the eternal past, no memory kept 
Of those celestial bowers in which we slept 
’Mid amaranths and roses :—floated home 
O’er seas of amber, neath the crystal dome 
Of unremembered suns and stars. We wept, 
And with oyr tears oblivion fell: then stept 
We through the ivory gates of life, like foam 
Cast on the shore, forgetful of the coast 
From whence it came ; thence we float on, and on, 
Accumulating thought on thought, wild tossed, 
Full-freighted barques ; the sad winds making 
moan 
Athrough our heavy sales ; no memory lost 
Of all our griefs, or our mishaps—not ono |! 
ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 
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DAVID BINGHAM MOSELEY, 


PUBLISHER OF THE “ RELIGIOUS HERALD.” 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 


HE gentleman whose portrait we 
present has an uncommonly large 
head, measuring twenty-three and a half 
inches, and it is very high from the eye 
and ear, showing that the size is not 
mainly made up of circumference. Some 
men have heads like a one-story house— 
they measure large around, but being 
low, their real contents is not very great 





Other heads are two stories high, and 
some three stories; hence the high head 
that measures large around contains 
most brain, and as the top-head is related 
to moral power, a high head is the most 
desirable. Many a man wears a large hat 
although he has but a medium - sized 
brain. » Sore wear a tat ‘ot ér'ly r nediuth’ 
size, but the head” rising’ very "High, they 
possess larg Brains. This ‘was true of 
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Sir Walter Scott ; the regions of the in- 
tellect, the moral sentiments, and the 
imagination were very large in him, while 
the circumference of the head was but 
moderate. 

The weight and height of Mr. Moseley 
show that he is rather slim and wiry—he 
stands five feet eight inches, and weighs 
one hundred and thirty-five pounds, so 
the head must be considered very 
large as compared with the size of 
the body. Being of a muscular and 
tough organization, without any fatty 
matter to add weight, we regard him as 
strong, enduring, positive, active, ener- 
getic, physically considered; and those 
traits belonging to an active Mental tem- 
perament, pertain to the brain and the 
mind. 

In this front view of the head the 
height and width are indicated, but not 
the length. Being favored with a side 
view of the head and the measurement, 
we find it to be very long from front to 
rear, and particularly long from the open- 
ing of the ear to the center of the fore- 
head. This last development shows a 
comprehensive, and at the same time a 
very practical mind. He has a strong 
perceptive intellect—adapting him, first, 
to gather all the facts that are within the 
range of his experience or observation. 
Secondly, the middle part of the fore- 
head, half-way from the eyebrow to the 
hair, is also very full, indicating a re- 
markable capacity to retain in detail and 
in freshness the facts which his large ob- 
serving organs enable him to gain. If he 
had been devoted to a political paper in- 
stead of a religious one, he would have 
been known far and wide for that histor- 
‘ical; thetigry -which’ would recall ‘cani- 
paigns of- twenty years ago if ‘he werd a 
political, ¢ditgr, tt'woulg bé. unsafe for a 





man of unsound morals and crooked ways 
to offer himself as a candidate for an of- 
fice of public trust, for Mr. Moseley’s 
memory would enable him to go back 
and recall the improper principles, the 
abuse of authority, the lack of morality, 
or any phase of discreditable conduct, 
with a minuteness that would startle the 
subject of his criticism. 

The upper part of the forehead is large, 
which indicates power to reason and 
think soundly and strongly, and to base 
his arguments on the facts which his 
great perception and memory enable 
him to acquire and retain. 

He is naturally very fond of traveling, 
remembers roads and places, and having 
also large Order, he inclines to have a 
place for everything and everything in 
place about his office and business. He 
will have a rule for everything, as well as 
a place for things, and desires that every- 
thing shall be done promptly as to time 
and method, and faithfully and fully. 
Nothing troubles him more than an un- 
faithful person, who tries to shirk his 
duty, and leave things undone, or shab- 


bily done. He would train up boys and 


young men to habits of business and 


promptness, which would be, in their fut- 
ure, decided factors of success; we can 
hardly imagine a boy placed under his 
control, who should not grow up punctual, 
prompt, honorable, and upright, unless 
by nature he were organized for delin- 
quency, and if so, this man would not be 
likely to keep him long. 

He has mechanical judgment, which 
would give him a relish for everything in 
the line of invention; he has enough of 
the conservative elements to hold on to 
all that is good in the old, and enough of 
the spirit of progress to reach forth to 
that which is an improvement, and to 
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keep up with the spirit of the age; while 
some men get ripe at fifty, or ten years 
before, and no*progressive movement, no 
new idea afterward will ever win them; 
they are set in their usages and habits, 
and want no “new-fangled ” notions, 

If this gentleman were a teacher he 
would make a capital one, even at his 
present age; and if a new book were 
published which was really better in its 
methods, he wopld see the value of it 
and adopt it; he is as ready to adopt 
changes as most men of thirty; is fresh 
and well kept, like a tree that continues 
to put forth new wood every year. He 
will remain young as long he lives, will 
be getting new ideas, and adapting himself 
to whatever is progressive, if the new 
methods are better than the past. 

He is independent in his spirit, but not 
haughty and dignified; he has consist- 
ency of character rather than a domi- 
neering, overbearing spirit. 

His social nature enables him to win 
friends, though he is not very overt in 
his manifestations; people find him in 
the right place when they are in a tight 
place, as he comes to their aid with ad- 
vice and counsel, and if he is an intimate 
friend of a man he will come to his aid 
before he gets to the tight place, and 
give him counsel such as he will be likely 
tovalue. He isa good man for poor people 
to count on, and though he may not be 
noisy in his gifts, he has a quiet way of 
making his generosity felt. He is natu- 
rally inclined to contribute to good ob- 
jects, and to do for them beyond what 
money would represent; giving his coun- 
tenance and aid, and doubtless he has 
given thousands of dollars in the way of 
editorial assistance which many other 
men would have managed to work in 
in the way of advertisement. That which 





he approves he heartily indorses and 
earnestly works for. That which he 
thinks is wrong, he tries to hedge up 
and make its progress hard; he is not 
likely to make many enemies : even those 
whose cause he opposes will not feel any 
special unpleasantness or personal ani- 
mosity toward him, although they may 
be offended with the influence he brings 
to bear against them; in other words, 
people who know him, believe that he 
means to be true, just, upright. 

He has Cautiousness which sometimes 
magnifies the difficulties which he may 
have to encounter, and he will spend 
more time and money and effort to as- 
sure himself and his interests against 
detriment than he need. Such an or- 
ganization would keep a man at his post, 
not permitting him to shoulder his re- 
sponsibilities upon somebody else. If 
he held a public position he would be in 
his office as many hours as any one would, 
so as to see that everything went on right- 
ly; he would not sign cheques without 
reading them so as to know their real im- 
port; nor would he hide behind subordi- 
nates in their defalcations in a department 
he had the control of. He would con- 
sider it his business to know whom he 
employed and to be responsible for what- 
ever was done in his department. 

He has the desire to acquire, and will 
conduct a business on principles of econ- 
omy, and he does it largely by being pres- 
ent himself and looking after details, and 
seeing that nothing is wasted or squan- 
dered through carelessness or negligence. 

If he were connected with a school 
which has its ten thousand particulars to 
look after, he would see that they were all 
attended to. If he were devoted to a man- 
ufacturing business he would deem noth- 
ing too small for his notice, nothing too 
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troublesome for his industry, and he 
would bring his sagacity to bear on the 
major as well as the minor matters. 

He is a clear, distinct talker, not wordy 
as a writer or speaker; he comes to the 
point, tells what he means, and stops 
when he gets through. 

He ought to be known for social amen- 
ity, especially in the family circle; young 
men believe in him ; he takes an interest 
in them and they grow up regarding him 
as an elder brother to give them advice 
and aid in times of temptation and trial 
of strength. He inclines to look on the 
favorable side, to exercise faith which 
reaches into the future, to work for the 
immortal verities both as they relate to 
this life and the life to come. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Westfield, Mass., has furnished several 
of Hartford’s prominent citizens, and 
among them none more highly esteemed 
than the subject of this sketch, whose 
portrait illuminates the neighboring page. 
At the time he came down to try his for- 
tunes in the attractive capital of the good 
old Commonwealth of Connecticut, there 
were no railroads in the country, but a 
regular coach line over the Albany turn- 
pike connected Westfield and Hartford. 
It was in 1829. He was then sixteen 
years of age. He had had a slight ac- 
quaintance with printing, gained in the 
Westfield News Letter office, a paper 
which has been united with the Western 
Hampden Times. The Goodwins, who 
had control in the Courant office at that 
time, immediately took him into their 
employ. Several times that paper has 
moved its stakes since he took hold upon 
it, but the pleasure of remembering that 
he was foreman of the printing depart- 
ment when the now venerable Connecti- 
cut Courant added its daily edition, re- 
mains to him. 

In 1843 he began to publish the Reiig- 





tous Herald, and, as it happens, made his 
first headquarters in the building whose 
site is now occupied by the new Courant 
building. Three other Congregational 
papers in previous years had been started 
in Connecticut, and their lists of subscrib- 
ers successfully sold out, in New York and 
Boston, for want of sufficient support. 
His brother Samuel, who had been grad- 
uated from Yale College and the Yale 
Divinity School, assisted in the canvass 
for subscribers, and the paper has been 
issued without intermission, weekly, for 
thirty-eight years, under its present man- 
agement. 

The “ Life of Dr. Horace Bushnell,” just 
published by Harper & Brothers, of New 
York, associates that theologian, known 
in other countries as well as in America, 
with the Hera/d, in which the famous 
controversy for heresy was largely car- 
ried on. 

The office of the paper now occupies 
rooms in Batterson’s Building, overlook- 
ing Bushnell Park. The history of the 
paper is almost his own history. He is 
better known in his influence through 
the paper than from being conspicuous 
in public places. He has hardly moved 


among men even locally, but hds been, 


of all men, a most retiring and home- 
living man when away from his office. 
A father of nine children, eight of whom 
he has seen grow up to man’s estate, he 
rejoices now in a goodly heritage of off- 
spring and heirs, who, however, will not 
inherit so large a legacy of material 
wealth as of good character, good name, 
and sound doctrine in the faith. His 
two sons are connected with the office, 
the younger being a graduate of the Yale 
class of 74. Four of his five daughters 
are married ; one is the wife of the book 
publisher, J. B. Burr, of Hartford. His — 
grandchildren already number a goodly 
society of little ones—eleven in all. 

Mr. Moseley’s executive ability must 
be more than ordinary, or he could not 
have been able to carry on his business 
so long and so successfully. The fluctu- 
ations in the markets of the world during 
the long period which his business career 
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covers, have been as great, perhaps, in 
the materials of his industry as in that of 
any other trade. The sizes of other news- 
papers have changed from small to large 
or otherwise ; from one quality of white 
paper to another, to correspond with 
changes in the prices of paper, material, 
and labor. Paper has varied within the 
limits of eight cents and twenty-five 
cents per pound. But he has never de- 
creased the size from the start of the Re- 
ligious Herald, which, on the other hand, 
has shown an enlargement and improve- 
ment in all the attempts at change which 
he has made; and the improvements in 
printing he has seen are some of the 
marvels of the nineteenth century—from 
the old John J. Welles and Franklin 
hand-presses up to the modern Bullock. 
The Courant was printed on one of those 
old hand-presses in 1829. The growth 
of railroads at the rate of 4,000 miles a 
year in this country and the use of elec- 
tricity, is hardly greater than the power 
of the newspaper press. 

Mr. Moseley was an ardent supporter 
of the anti-slavery movement, a warm 
friend of colonization and philanthropic 
projects, and has lent his earnest and un- 
remitted encouragement to educational 
institutions and all the accessories of re- 
ligion. Connecticut has been an un- 
wearied field for money-gatherers for 
beneficiary purposes, and the Hera/d files 
show how largely appeals have been 
made to the benevolent through its col- 
umns. 

The /ndependent, of New York city, was 
started a few years after the Herald, and 
both are conducted by laymen. The relig- 
ious papers of all denominations of Chris- 
tians are almost exclusively conducted by 
ministers as editors ; but for permanency 
and leadership and satisfaction, judging 
summarily from their experience, Mr. 
Bowen and Mr. Moseley have not been 
surpassed by many pastors at their posts, 
and the congregations they address are far 
larger than the largest church. Mr. Mose- 
ley conducted his paper with nice discrim- 
ination in numerous controversies, nota- 
‘bly the Taylor and Tyler troubles of the 





two Connecticut theological seminaries 
which they represented, and the Dr, 
Bushnell arraignment, when on both 
sides the paper was the battle-field for 
the disputants. Discussions of doctrinal 
questions have occupied a good portion 
of the room in his columns from the first, 
laymen and clergymen of various de- 
nominations being allowed free play. 
The catholicity and broad-mindedness of 
the man are thus strongly pronounced. 
Simple as to aims and methods, he has 
been vigilant, serene, trustful; he has 
seldom lost patience, and never lost 
heart or hope. 

When nominated on the temperance 
ticket in the first Congressional district 
in Connecticut, six or eight years ago, his 
vote was larger than that of the candi- 
date for Governor on the same ticket. 

For many years Mr. Moseley has been 
an officer in the Pearl Street church. 
He has had arich experience in Chris- 
tian living and character building. He 
has been a diligent student of the Word 
of God, a lover of the good, the true, and 
the beautiful, and he has exemplified by 
his life, knowledge, faith, in a modest, 
quiet manner, much to the delight of his 
friends, the health and strength of a 
sound Christian character, which may be 
called an accumulated property of price- 
less value. 





ENCOURAGING TO WOMEN WHO WORK. 
—The services of women as copyists and 
reporters are more frequent in law offices 
than ever before. Ten years ago no 
woman reporter was to be seen in a room 
where a referee was trying a case; to-day 
the sight is becoming a commonone. A 
well-known lawyer said recently that as 
type writers women were vastly superior | 
to men; they could get more out of the 
machine, and get it in better shape than 
most men could ; and that as stenographic 
reporters of law cases, they were fully the 
equals of men in accuyacy, legibility, and 
trustworthiness. He considered such 
work very trying to the nerves of any- 
body, and demanding much physical en- 
durance. 
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WATKINS GLEN. 


A GEOLOGICAL POEM. 


 gebege years ago the following 
lines from the pen of that cele- 
brated traveler, Mr. Mark Twain, made 
so deep an impression as to induce the 
undersigned to visit the locality alluded 
to in the title : 

“If one desires to be so stirred by a 
poem of nature wrought in the happily 
commingled graces of picturesque rocks, 
glimpsed distances, foliage color, shifting 
lights and shadows, and falling water, 
that the tears almost come into his eyes, 
he need not go away from America to 
enjoy such an experience. The Rainbow 
Fall in Watkins Glen is an example. It 
would recede into pitiable insignificance 
if the callous tourist drew an arithmetic 
on it, but, left to compete for the honors 
simply on the scenic grace and beauty, it 
could challenge the Old World and the 
New to produce its peer.” 

On reading the above I was able to 
sympathize keenly with the sentiment of 
Artemus Ward in regard to New Zealand. 
He said: “I have always entertained a 
burning desire to reach New Zealand— 
in fact, I have always felt that if I could 
reach New Zealand, I would not have 
lived in vain.” And I felt that until I 
had interviewed Watkins Glen, my life 
might be considered an eminent failure. 
Consequently on the 17th of September, 
i880, I “took shipping” at the foot of 
Chambers Street, N. Y., and arrived at 
the dépédt of the Erie Railroad, at 9 
o’clock A.M. Notwithstanding my in- 
fatuation in regard to the “Glen,” how- 
ever, I had no sooner passed Port Jervis, 
than I became oblivious of everything 
save the marvelous scenery along the Erie 
Road. It would be, impossible to over- 
estimate the beauty of this region. For 
a hundred miles the limpid waters of the 
Delaware play hide-and-seek among the 
hills, bathing their feet of purple and 
gold, and laughing in the autumn sun- 
shine. At Deposit, the Delaware is left 
behind, and a few miles further on, a 





second panorama of verdure-clad rocks 
and rippling waters delights the artistic 
sense. This is the Susquehanna. 

At Elmira I changed cars, and after a 
ride of twenty miles, arrived at the town 
of Watkins, on Seneca Lake, at 9 o’clock 
P.M. The village lies just at the entrance 
of the great Glen—or gorge, or canyon— 
which runs through the mountains for a 
distance of some five miles; the chief 
wonders and beauties being comprised 
within the first two miles. What is prop- 
erly known as the “Glen,” consists of a 
marvelous chain of caverns and cascades. 
The caverns are of all imaginable sizes 
and depths, and the cascades are formed 
by a mountain brook which leaps from 
ledge to ledge, amid overshadowing 
masses of hemlocks, oaks, and pines, 
until a total descent is made of some 
500 feet. The vast and rugged walls are 
covered with the loveliest mosses and 
ferns, and appear like enormous pillars 
or buttresses of shingly stone, that seem 
at every instant ready to topple over up- 
on the devoted pigmies who look up 
from the cool and misty footpaths and 
bridges far below. 

The mind grows dizzy in an attempt to 
calculate the myriads of ages which must 
have elapsed since the first dashing tor- 
rent began the work of scooping out the 
bed-rock of this stupendous gorge! In 
various places delicious emerald pools 
rest in hollows or basins which could not 
have been more perfectly cut and polish- 
ed by the most skillful artisans. Here, 
doubtless, stood many an awe-struck In- 
dian long before the first white man ever 
dreamed of an American continent! 

Innumerable stairways and paths afford 
every facility for exploring the heights 
and depths, and the sight presented from 
the beautiful bridge which connects the 
two buildings known as the “ Mountain 
House” is one of the wildest. Among 
the most celebrated points of interest 
are: “ Fairy Cascade,” “ Neptune’s Pool,” 
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“Glen Cathedral,” “ Rainbow Falls,” and 
the “ Pool of the Nymphs.” 

Nothing can surpass the witchery of 
“ Rainbow Falls,” even though the razn- 
bow only appears during a certain hour of 
the day in the summer months. In re- 
ality there are ‘ree falls, and so perfectly 
proportioned as to appear like a trio of 
gigantic steps silvered over with flowing 
water. At the foot of each is a miniature 
emerald lake so limpid as to possess one 
with a frantic desire to jump in. The 
middle pool I immediately christened 
“Diana’s Bath.” It forms a perfect cir- 
cle in the solid rock, is blue as indigo, 
and at least twenty feet in depth. 

To wander upon a hot summer day be- 
neath the overhanging ledges—after one 
has become reconciled to their apparent 
demoniac tendency to tumble suddenly 
and bury one beyond all hope of resur- 
rection—when the mingled flash of sun- 
light and spray gilds the crags and the 
vegetation, and the music of innumera- 
ble rills echoes amid the grim, eternal 
walls, while the subtle odors of the pines 
and the wild asters steal upon the sense, 
is about as near an approach to Elysium 





> 


as can well be dreamed of. Hours vanish 
almost like so many minutes, and a deep 
solemnity steals upon the soul while in- 
dulging in such close communion with 
the august spirit of Nature. Perhaps the 
grandest sight of all is what is known as 
“Glen Cathedral,” and on visiting this 
colossal amphitheatre about the hour of 
sunset, the sensation is like that induced 
by the sublimest of Beethoven’s music. 
If Irving’s demons of the Catskills were 
to burst from the mysterious recesses, 
one could not but regard them as entire- 
ly appropriate. 

On one of the overhanging cliffs dwells 
one of our finest artists, Captain Hope, 
and in his large gallery is a picture of 
“ Rainbow Falls” which is equal in my 
opinion to anything Church or Bierstadt 
ever touched. 

The story of the “Glen” is the old tale 
of everything illustrious. Mr. Ells, the 
genial editor of the Watkins £xfress, 
says that when he first brought it into 
general notice he was laughed at for his 
pains. It was then valued at $5,000. Now 
it could not be bought for $250,000. 

AUGUSTUS WATTERS. 
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A LAKE VOLCANO. 


OT long since a volcanic eruption 
« occurred in Lake Ilopango, San 
Salvador, the phenomena of which were 
communicated to La Nature by M. J. 


Laferriére, the French Consul. Marine 
volcanoes are not so rare that we do not 
occasionally hear of their effects in the 
production of a tidal wave, which sweeps 
over a neighboring coast, destroying life 
and property, or in the erection of an 
island with a rugged, bristling surface, 
where before was a very deep bottom. 

The occurrence in San Salvador is par- 
ticularly interesting, and we are enabled 
to accompany the description of it with 
an illustration from a photograph, show- 
ing the nature of the eruption and the 
crater which was suddenly raised in the 
middle of the lake. 

Earthquakes were felt in San Salvador 





in the first half of January of last year; 
there were three strong shocks, less vio- 
lent, however, than those of 1876. These 
earthquakes apparently had their center 
in the vicinity of Lake Ilopango, in the 
midst of which rose at length three 
volcanic openings connected with each 
other. This new crater, seen from a 
distance, appears like a small islet, rising 
above the surface of the water, however, 
about twenty metres. An attempt was 
made to approach it in a boat, but the 
waters were all in a state of ebullition 
from contact with the burning rock, and 
gave off torrents of steam. An abun- 
dant column of smoke rose in the air, as- 
suming the aspect of an immense cloud, 
which was seen from a great distance, 
and formed an imposing spectacle. The 
phenomenon was preceded by an excep- 
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tional rising of the lake, increased by the 
abundant winter rains. According to an 
old tradition, the Spaniards maintained 
that when the lake rises earthquakes are 
to be feared. Formerly, also, it was the 


custom to dig trenches to facilitate the 
escape of the waters. This practice was 
followed without intermission for a cent- 
ury, and volcanic phenomena did not 
appear during all that time. The present 


phenomena seem, therefore, to justify 
this tradition. 

If it is difficult to explain the fact, it 
is still interesting to remember that many 
volcanoes are submarine, that others are 


A LAKE VOLCANO, 

















found for the most part in islands or in 
maritime regions, and that water may be 
one of the feeders of volcanic fires. Lake 
Tlopango, also known as Lake Cojutepec, 
is, according to M. Laferriére, a sunk cra- 
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ter. It is in the volcanic line, andit is a 
general fact, in Central America, that 
lakes alternate with volcanic cones. The 
water of this lake is brackish, very bitter, 
and almost viscous. It gives off, some- 


times, here and there, bubbles of sulpho- 
hydric acid gas. The lake is about 12 
kilometres long by 16 broad; the depth 
unknown. It is about 12 kilometres from 
the city of San Salvador. 





THE MISSION OF BEAUTY, 


EW will care to dispute, after a little 
thought, that every thing, as well as 
every person, has an influence; and that 
its influence may be favorable or other- 
wise on the human mind, and also that 
nothing is unworthy of consideration 
which in any way, directly or indirectly, 
affects humanity. 

One can not go into the deep woods 
without a feeling of awe coming over 
him, though the mind may be too much 
occupied for a time to perceive it. Yet 
the solemn grandeur and profound silence 
will surely make an impression on the 
most uncultured soul, and influence de- 
cidedly the thoughts and feelings. In- 
voluntarily we are enlivened and grow 
more cheerful in a bright, sunny room, 
and feel depressed in a gloomy one, and 
if these transient conditions produce cer- 
tain effects on our minds and feelings 
according to their different characters, 
how much greater and more potent would 
be the result of the constant association 
with conditions which are harmonious 
and healthful, or otherwise. 

How many morbid impulses have their 
birth and nurture in dark, dismal rooms, 
till, at length, they take form and prove 
a curse to their possessor and all con- 
nected with him. How many criminals, 
think you, spring from homes that are 
cheery and sunny, whose inmates have 
made them beautiful and attractive be- 
cause they loved beautiful things, and 
thought it not a waste of money or time 
to buy and care for them? Wickedness 
seeks darkness rather than light, is an- 
tagonistic to whatever is lovely, and can 
not breathe the atmosphere of purity and 


Deauty. 


Fewer dyspeptics would there be if the 





breakfast-room were made beautiful— 
not with tinseled, care-absorbing orna- 
ments, but with the real living beauty of 
sunshine and flowers and pleasant pict- 
ures in addition to the usual furnishing. 
Fewer children would come into the 
world warped mentally and deformed 
physically, and with all sorts of unnatu- 
ral longings and tendencies, were their 
mothers, before their birth, surrounded 
by cheery, pleasant objects which tend to 
suggest pure thoughts and desires. Chil- 
dren reared amid refined surroundings 
instinctively shun opposite conditions, 
and ever after retain a love for whatever 
is beautiful that no circumstances can 
entirely crush out. 

Pictures and flowers and treasures of 
art are invaluable aids in cultivating in 
human souls a desire for a higher and 
better life. There is no mind, however 
rude and ignorant, but what has some 
desire for the beautiful, and whatever cul- 
tivates this faculty of the soul, by just so 
much elevates that soul into a higher and 
purer atmosphere, and makes its former 
conditions repulsive and undesirable. 

Therefore, friends, cultivate flowers; 
gather the beautiful in art and nature 
around you, and think nothing wasted that 
is expended in that direction. It will ex- 
pand and purify your own lives, and 
through you the lives of others. It will 
have a direct and beneficial influence on all 
who come within its atmosphere, and they 


will go away feeling better and happier, 


though they may not be conscious of the 
cause. If you can do nothing else to- 
ward redeeming the race, you can, at 
least, make some little corner so bright 
and beautiful that nothing wrong can have 
birth or exist there; and all that is good 
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and pure and aspiring, in your own nat- 
ures and others who are connected with 
you, will instinctively respond to the 
sweet influence, and will return to you in 


full measure as much as they have re- 
ceived, and you will have the sweet satis- 
| faction of having done what you could. 
RITA BELL. 





MAD FASHION. 


USTOM is said to be the world’s 
great idol, and with much truth, for 

he who sets himself in hostility to cus- 
tom, soon discovers to his cost how pow- 
erful is its hold upon society. The fierc- 
est conflicts waged by the champions of 


progress have been with the partisans of 
custom, it being of little avail that the 
errors, inconsistencies, and absurdities of 
old practices were shown, and the neces- 
sity of true and appropriate methods 
demonstrated. 

Fashion can scarcely be regarded as 
custom, but is somehow subsidiary to it. 


There is nothing more changeable, fickle, ° 


and delusive than the ways of fashion, 
yet it is one of the canons of custom 
recognized by that upper stratum of hu- 
mankind known as “good society” — 
“to follow fashion.” 

Hence it is that the mode of arranging 


or disarranging the hair called “ bang” is 
universal among young and old of our 
female population. If there ever were a 
fashion more absurd and idiotic in the 
catalogue of woman coiffures from the 
days of Sardanapalus to the present hour, 
we have not seen or heard of it. 


It is probable that the bang was de- 
signed originally to cover a weak and pu- 
ny forehead, and possibly the first wearer 
possessed a luxuriant growth of hair of a 
crisp and frizzly character, so that when 
combed over the forehead it imparted an 
apparent fullness to the intellectual lobes. 
But that motive has long been ignored, 
if it ever had an existence, as the shape 
and class of forehead and the type of 
hair are not in the least regarded by the 
votaries of the bang. We doubt not that 
curly hair is preferred as more suitable, 
but no matter how limp, straight, moist, 
| thick, or thin, it must be worked down as 
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near to the eyebrows as possible. We 
have seen aged women with patches of 
false semi-gray locks straggling over 
forehead and eyes in a most promiscuous 
way, and seemingly from their conduct 
lending confusion to vision, and disturb- 
ing their mental equilibrium. 

Ladies of uncertain youth whose scalps 
in front are but thinly endowed with 
“the glory of women” wear bangs which 
remind us of a terraced lawn which has 
suffered in a summer's drouth: here and 
there a blade of green, bringing out in 
sharpcontrast the dried and withered turf. 

A Philadelphia daily paper says that 
“the girl who bangs her hair often makes 





the wife who bangs her husband’s.” We 
shouldn’t wonder if the Philadelphia 
joker is about right. 

Cropped hair is quite proper for chil- 
dren—it prevents tangles and that frow- 
siness usual to long-haired children; but 
even in the case of children a patch of 
hair three inches long cut straight across 
and pasted down upon the forehead is a 
disfigurement. 

Look upon our portraits—one of a so- 
ciety “ belle,” with a coiffure of the latest 
design, and the other of a modest, bright, 
unconventional girl. Does it take long, 
oh reader, to decide for which of the two 
you will vote? : D. 





WHAT DID IT? 


PHRENOLOGICAL lecturer came 
4% to our town! Nothing wonderful 
or startling in that very common fact, do 
you say? Certainly not; but this was 
more than twenty years ago, and at a 
time when most of our village sages 
sniffed contemptuously at the idea of 
their worthy craniums being manipulated 
by such a class of “adventurers” and 
“humbugs” as they chose to style the 
professors of Phrenology. Our town was 
but a small New England village, and 
that fact must render emphasis to the 
announcement beginning this article. 
Lowville boasted then scarcely three 
hundred inhabitants; consequently, as a 
tule, traveling shows turned a cold 
shoulder upon it, public speakers ignored 
that small corner of creation, and it was 
left in primitive peace and quiet. Peace, 
did I say? Not exactly. There were 
two churches at the “four corners,” 
whose pastors and members were going to 
heaven by such different roads that they 
could not clasp hands on their journey ; 
there were also the inevitable rural sew- 
ing-circles, and the usual resort of the 
intelligent lords of creation, where they 
daily aired their wisdom on the little 
low “stoop” of the village museum of 
dry-goods and groceries. 
Now this propounder of strange doc- 





trines, this phrenological lecturer, was a 
lady; or, at least, the bills advertising 
her advent gave her name as Miss Lela 
Ripley. All Lowville was horrified. A 
woman! Oh, shades of St. Paul! A 
woman lecturing! What total deprav- 
ity ! 

“ A woman’s spear is her hum,” enun- 
ciated the village oracle, Jack Bean: 
“they shouldn’t take a man’s position in 
the world; they air the weaker vessel. 
Shakespeare says, ‘I’d like to ketch my 
woman talking in public,’ ” and he looked 
the personification of outraged mankind 
at the mere idea; but his face softened 
as he remembered the dear womanly soul 
at home—his sweet home goddess “ Ma- 
riar,” engaged at that very moment in 
removing the fall crop of potatoes to the 
bin in the cellar. 

The lecturer came; the town hall was 
filled to overflowing with the curious 
denizens of Lowville ; nothing less than 
a circus could have brought another man, 
woman, or child. The lady was young, 
good-lookizg, intelligent, and magnetic; 
thoroughly in love with her subject, and 
an eminent expounder of it. She dem- 
onstrated Phrenology by the arguments 
and researches of great men, and proved 
her own knowledge by her truthful char- 
acter delineations, based upon the heads 
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offered up to her—rather sheepishly, we 
must say—by some of the masculine 
doubters in the assembly. At the close 
of the meeting it was voted to invite the 
lady to remain for a few days and give a 
course of lectures. The invitation was 
accepted, and, it is needless to say, that 
the subject of Phrenology, and its true 
sister Physiognomy, made a great im- 
pression on the minds of the entire 
thinking community. 

What was the result? is the question 
I wish to answer. A lyceum was gradu- 


ally formed as the result of the various 
debates held upon the subject, then a 
literary society and a small reading club, 
each member contributing to a small 





fund, intended to be invested in the pur- 
chase of the JOURNAL and other works 
treating on the science of Phrenology. 
One would hardly believe it possible. 
after five years’ absence, to find so great 
a change in the culture and improvement 
of the place as our little town evinced, 
and to-day it has sent out more cultured 
men and women, I believe, than any 
other town of its size in New England. 
Its academy, its public schools, and its 
library of several thousand volumes, its 
reading-room and lecture fund, I truly 
and earnestly attribute to that much- 
berated anomaly of American civiliza- 
tion—a female lecturer. 
A. L, LEWIS. 
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MILLENNIAL BULLETINS. 


“ The Vision is for many days.” 


N the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for 
last August there was an article en- 
titled, “Anti-Malthus: Colonize the 
Whole Earth with Good and Wise Peo- 
ple ; and thus Fulfill its Normal Destiny.” 
The points maintained were these: 

1. There are thirty-three billion acres 
_ of dry land upon our globe, and a billion 
and a half of people. Filled with people 
at the Belgic rate it would contain nearly 
thirty billions ; at the Saxon rate, twenty- 
two billions; at the Japanese rate, twelve 
billions; at the Chinese rate, six and a 
half billions. 

2. It was shown that Malthus was un- 
reasonable and inconsistent in maintain- 
ing that there is any present danger of 
over-population of the earth. 

3. It was averred that wise and good 
human creatures are Nature's great dis- 
infectant ; and that the earth will not be 
thoroughly healthy, and therefore habit- 
able, until it is completely filled with 
such people, who will drain its swamps, 
and by the highest culture prevent all 
malaria. 

4. After showing how the earth would 
be prepared for such an immense popu- 





lation, through the growth of science 
and art, the following statement was 
made in conclusion : “ A thousand or ten 
thousand years from now a Central 
Council or a ‘Pantarch’ will probably 
guide the movements and actions of the 
earth’s twenty or thirty billions of inhab- 
itants; just as the wonderful train-con- 
troller, perched high at the north end of 
the Union depot in New York, controls, 
by manipulating rows of buttons con- 
nected with the telegraphic instruments, 
all the trains of the three great railroads 
centering there. Whereas now able men 
control the distribution of money, prod- 
uce, goods, etc., over the world, in a way 
that suits their selfish aims: so then will 
the same thing be done by men actuated 
by pure benevolence. That Central 
Council or bureau will be in electric 
communication with every corncr of the 
earth, and will be continually sending 
forth messages of information, warning, 
and exhortation.” 

The object of the present article is to 
furnish illustrations of the probable nat- 
ure of the bulletins that will be issued 
from that central office wHen the popu- 
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lation shall have reached twenty billions. 
These illustrations will be given as quo- 
tations from the daily official newspaper 
organ of the Central Council, and some 
discussion of each will be added. 


“ BULLETIN 1.—Population too thick 
in Van Diemen’s Land. Make room for 
them in Patagonia.” 

Of course, such an exigency and such 
an event as are here supposed must seem 
very remote, when we consider the 
sparse population of those countries, and 
the seeming undesirabieness of Pata- 
gonia as a place of residence. But popu- 
lation is already pushing in there from 
Buenos Ayres. 

“BULLETIN 2.—Too many oranges 
raised in the world. The Valley of the 
Amazon must—for five years—raise them 
only for home consumption. 

Here we begin to catch a glimpse of 
the fact that the long prophesied “ Mil- 
lennium,” or blissful condition of the 
race, could not possibly be realized until 
the uses of steam, electricity, etc., had 
been discovered. Granted the fact that 
the earth could not be healthy until 
filled with good and wise people; we 
come next upon the fact that the im- 
mense population proposed could not be 
kept in harmonious working order with- 
out the swift means of intercommunica- 
tion furnished by those agencies. Fur- 
thermore, that a much higher plane of 
morality than any single race has yet 
displayed would have to be reached by 
the whole race before any imaginable ex- 
ternal machinery would avail to preserve 
the peace and prosperity of such a vast 
aggregation of nations, which must all 
yield implicit obedience to the wise laws 
and instructions issuing from the sages 
gathered at the grand center; for other- 
wise, no matter how well-intentioned 
most communities might be, a single in- 
harmonic member in the family of na- 
tions would cause a break in the orches- 
tration—dire confusion, famine, pesti- 
lence, and starvation through a large sec- 
tion of the earth. 

Higher morality—loftier manhood and 
womanhood—is, therefore, the one re- 





maining need, before “the good time 
coming” can be ushered in. As the 
writer stood in the gallery of Machinery 
Hall, in the World’s Fair at Philadel- 
phia, he said: “ Before me here is the 
physical basis for thg Millennium. But 
all these fruits of science and art are now 
monopolized by the few shrewd and 
forceful. It remains, therefore, for the 
masses to be so morally and intellectu- 
ally elevated that they will be strong and 
good and wise enough to enter upon 
their rightful inheritance in the elements. 
of production and the means of distribu- 
tion, including those results of human 
genius. The farmers in India, Ireland, 
Persia, and the “seven years of (practi- 
cal) famine in a land of plenty” in this 
country—1873-80—show how useless it 
would be to fill the earth with people un- 
til a general high morality makes decent 
self-government and national govern- 
ment possible. 

But this necessary dissertation leavés 
no room to discuss the orange crop, and 
this subject must be passed with a bare 
allusion to the fact that either the 
Orinoco or Amazon basin could feed the 
presert population of the earth. 

‘* BULLETIN 3.—A bad case of coast 
fever at the mouth of the Congo River, 
Africa. The authorities must account 
for this oversight.” 

[The mouth of the Congo will then be 
as healthy as our White Mountains are 
now.] 

This, again, seems extravagant to the 
superficial observer, as it is well known 
that a white person can now scarcely 
live at all in that malaria-soaked region. 
But what is malaria? It is simply a nox- 
ious: gas liberated from abnormally rot- 
ting animal or vegetable substances— 
when no longer serviceable in their or- 
ganic shapes. Covering these substances 
lightly with dry earth quickly and won- 
derfully dissolves them into their orig- 
inal elements, and makes useful fructify- 
ing manure of them, without letting any 
atom escape to poison living organisms. 
Think you that there will be malarious 
fever in any part of beautiful, fertile 
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Africa when twenty billions of the wise 
and good inhabit the earth? No, in- 
deed! Why, even now, in densely-peo- 
pled portions of China, the well-in- 
structed peasant carries a basket to 
gather from the Bighway anything of a 
manurial nature he may observe in pass- 
ing. 

“BULLETIN 4.—The people of France 
must elevate their spiritual and zsthetic 
tone so as to bring them to a lower 
breeding ratio; or prepare to begin, four 

ears from now, to send annually to 
Kamschatka their surplus population, to 
the amount of a milliona year. Their 
normal limit, at present, is two hundred 
millions, which is now considerably ex- 
ceeded.” 

In just such a manner would popula- 
tion need to be regulated and trans- 
ferred: and the absolute necessity of a 
central guidance becomes more appar- 
ent as we proceed. France, for various 
well-known reasons, is now stationary as 
to population. Under improved condi- 
tions the country would naturally fill up; 
and that mercurial race, so hard to con- 
trol, might then need the prospect of a 
large forced emigration from “ La Belle 
France” to the less genial region men- 
tioned, to induce them to curtail their 
increase. But, of course, in the univer- 
sally bettered conditions of those times, 
life in Kamschatka would be more enjoy- 
able than it now is in the most favored 
regions. 


“ BULLETIN 5.—Too many foreign air- 
ships and air-palaces gather in summer 
over the lake regions of Italy, Scotland, 
and Ireland; over the Yellowstone and 
other American parks and _ resorts; 
around the higher peaks of the Andes in 
Souch America, the Himalayas in Asia, 
and the Mountains of the Moon in 
Africa. They obscure the view and are 
otherwise a nuisance.” 


Of course, we all know that the occur- 
rence of such events is only a question of 
time. The first steam-lifting balloon 
was a sure prophecy of the swift-moving, 
heavy-freighted air-palace. The cluster- 
ing of such vehicles about the most at- 
tractive places in summer is a natural 
event. 





“ BULLETIN 6.—The State of Virginia, 
U.S., will be under censure for sparse 
population and inferior cultivation of the 
region once known as ‘The Dismal 
Swamp,’ if another case of chills and 
fever occurs there.” 

O, ye shiverers! beside all malaria- 
breeding places, does it seem impossible 
for you to realize the possibility of such 
immunity from this poison fiend—this 
evil “ Prince of the Power of the Air?” 
Behold how many old-settled regions, 
once redolent of miasma, are now even 
under imperfect care and cultivation, ap- 
parently quite free from it. The English 
literature of Shakespeare’s time abounds 
with allusions to the ague-smitten people 
of districts of Britain now quite exempt 
from such evils. But what a new de- 
parture it would be to have the officials 
of States and counties instructed by the 
higher authorities to bring more popula- 
tion into them in order to increase their 
healthfulness! This would present a re- 
freshing contrast to the methods adopted 
by soil monopolists in Scotland and Ire- 
land, who drive the population from 
whole counties, to turn the land into 
sheep and cattle ranges and game pre- 
serves. How utterly depressing to the 
people driven out is the idea that they 
are “cumberers of the ground.” How 
encouraging, on the other hand, to the 
people invited, would be a call for popu- 
lation, when those invited were assured 
that they could not only prosper in the 
new home, but also promote the pros- 
perity of their new neighbors—and even 
the health of those neighbors. 

How encouraging, by the way, is this 
call for a twenty-fold peopling of the 
earth, to the wretched multitudes of the 
city tenement-houses ; who have, indeed, 
reason to think that ¢Aey are cumberers 
of the ground. But, alas! how few are 
“ good and wise !""—or have a chance to 
be! 

“ BULLETIN 7.—The Khan of Tartary 
is notified that if we can’t prevent por- 
tions of reclaimed desert from being 

in denuded of trees and other vegeta- 
tion, and relaxing into barrenness, steps 


will be taken to put a better man in his 
place.” y 
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[It will be observed that the perfect 
“ Millennium ” has not yet arrived.] 

In the first article considerable space 
was devoted to the methods by which 
wastes and wildernesses and deserts would 
be reclaimed and made fertile. That 
process is in progress in portions of our 
owncountry. The so-called desert lands, 
this side of the Rocky Mountains, are 
being rapidly reclaimed, and the rain belt 
is widening as the soil is broken up and 
tree-planting progresses. Unfortunately 
thousands are ruined “in mind, body, 
and estate,” who, trusting to the lying 
reports of land and railroad agents, rely 
too soon upon these recuperative agen- 
cies. But wecan not yet begin to see the 
limits of the improvements that will ac- 
crue in this regard from agricultural 
chemistry, irrigation, artesian wells, etc. 

As to chemistry, for instance, some 
one has discovered, lately, that vast 
spaces on Long Island need only the ad- 
dition of a certain cheap chemical ele- 
ment to make them yield bountiful -har- 
vests. 


“ BULLETIN 8.—A case of miscarriage 
in the Island of Sumatra is another warn- 
ing to women not to spend all night 


dancing during their last month. 
Twenty billions of people is little enough 
to keep the earth pee | and happy. 
The nice balances of population can not 
be maintained if ou mishaps become 
frequent again.” 

That seems extravagant, even as a 
fancy, concerning the good time coming. 
But who shall say what is impossible in 
such directions? We know that there are 
Indian races existing, among whom mis- 
carriages are of very rare occurrence, and 
whose women are occupied only for 
a few hours in parturition. The time 
prophesied will surely come, when “a 
man shall be more precious than fine 
gold "—yea, even an infant. It appears 
strange, again, that this preciousness of 
humanity, this dignity of human nature, 
should occur when the earth is full of 
people, rather than when population is 
scant. But this seems ordained, and 
careful study of all the facts shows that 
itis natural. Yet how stupendous, how 





overwhelmingly glorious the idea, that _ 
instead of nations slaughtering each 
other with all the enginery of war that 
diabolical ingenuity can invent; instead 
of rulers of such “civilized” nations as 
England tacitly encouraging famine and 
starvation in its dependent Indias and 
Irelands, as “a means of bringing popu- 
lation down to the proper number ;” in- 
stead of infanticide and fceticide being 
encouraged not only in heathen India 
and China, but also in Christian Europe 
and America; instead of the strong 
everywhere ruthlessly destroying and 
shortening the lives of the weak by forc- 
ing them to overwork and hurtful work: 
a time should come when human creat- 
ures would be so precious that a feeti- 
cide occurring in an island of the Asiatic 
Seas would be bulletined throughout the 
twenty billions of the earth’s inhabitants 
as a rare and shocking event ! 

“BULLETIN 9.—A stranger was found 
yesterday wandering near _ Behring’s 
Straits, American side, after ten in the 
morning, without his breakfast—no one 
having offered him any. He had missed 
the morning air-ferry-ship, and had been 
overlooked. Such occurrences take the 
bloom from our boasted New Civiliza- 
tion.” 

That certainly opens a vista of felicity 
in the high-noon of our glorious planet, 
that is delightful to contemplate. There 
is nothing impossible about this. Given 
a world full of wise and good people, pro- 
ducing abundant food for all—guarding 
carefully against accidents to any—and 
the necessary conditions are obtained. 
Even now abundance of nourishment for 
all living people always exists on the 
earth. If “man to man would brother 
bé,” it would be properly distributed. 
Listen to this description of the waste of 
natural products in South America, which 
contains vast unoccupied acres of the 
most fertile lands in the world. 

Col. George Earl Church, of London, 
in a report to the Governments of Bra- 
zil and Bolivia, says : 

“ Only the ocean fringe of South Amer- 
ica had been, to a limited extent, de- 
veloped by modern methods of transit ; 
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. the Pacific coast represented simply the 
sharp slope of an uninterrupted mountain 
wall from Panama to Patagonia, and 
neither man nor beast could travel across 
the snow-swept barrier, abreast of the 
head-waters of the Amazon in Peru and 
Bolivia, without scaling the passes at an 
elevation in no place lower, and in most 
of the passes as high, as the loftiest peak 
of the Alps; Peru, with a Babel-like am- 
bition, was then working heavenward 
with its gigantic railway system, ignoring 
the fact that its richest and most exten- 
sive lands are on the Atlantic slope. 
Alone of all the South American States, 
the Argentine Republic appeared to ap- 
preciate the problem of opening the in- 
terior, and, with the force of its credit 
and energy, pushed its railways toward 
the heart of the continent. .. . . I found 
millions of sheep, Ilamas, and alpacas, 
browsing upon the mountain sides, and 
not a cargo of wool was exported; vast 
herds of cattle roamed the plains, and 
yet an ox-hide was worth scarcely more 
than a pound of leather inthe European 
market; hundreds of tons of the richest 
coffee in the world were rotting on the 
bushes, and only about ten tons per an- 
num were sent abroad as a rare delicacy ; 
abundant crops of sugar in the river dis- 
tricts were considered a misfortune by 
the planter, because there was no market ; 
the valleys of Cochabamba were rich in 
cereal wealth, unsalable when the crop 
was too great for home consumption; 
not a valley or mountain-side but gave 
agricultural, medicinal, and other prod- 
ucts, such as commanded ready sale in 
any foreign market; sixty-five kinds of 
rare and beautiful cabinet woods stood 
untouched by man in the great virgin 
forests of the north and east. The mount- 
ains were weighed down with silver, 
copper, tin, and other metals, and the 
people gazing upon a wealth sufficient to 
pay the national debts of the world, and 
yet unavailable for lack of means of com- 
munication.” 

“BULLETIN 10,—The Central Office is 


happy to announce that the Caucasian 
is now the only race on the earth. The 





last specimen of an inferior breed—a 
mixture of Malay, Creole, and Esquimaux 
—died last week in New Zealand.” 


It is “all very fine "—numane, brother- 
ly to extol the other races; but the fact 
remains that the Caucasian is by far the 
highest. It seems scarcely possible that 
the perfect life hoped for can be realized 
on this globe until the other races have 
gradually passed away, as the North 
American Indian is now doing. We must 
be just and gencrous to these races, and 
give them every chance of improvement 
while they remain; but if it is their fate 
to pass away we can not prevent it. It 
seems apparent, for instance, from the his- 
tory of South America, that their inter- 
mingling by marriage with us only pro- 
duces an inferior mongrel, and hinders 
the advent of the perfect human being. 
They must “go.” 


“ BULLETIN 11.—The North Pole Sum- 
mer Sanitariums and Ice Cures being in- 
conveniently crowded of late years, large 
establishments of the sort are rapidly 
springing up at the South Pole, on the 
Asiatic side, with daily air-ship lines to 


all principal points south of the Equa- 
tor.’ 


There is nothing extraordinary about 
this, when already we find the wealthy 
yachtsmen of England taking their sum- 
mer trips around the North Cape of 
Sweden, the most northerly point of 
Western Europe. 


“ BULLETIN 12.—The wool crop is get- 
ting short. wee eres Hr not pushed 
properly on some of the higher slopes of 
the Andes, Rocky Mountains, 
layas, and Balkans.” 

Thus will the watchful eyes of the 
Central Sages continually take in the 
situation on every rood of terra firma ; 
every rood will be to them a“ holy rood ” 
—to be guarded with religious care. The 
resources of our planet—its capacities 
for making twenty or thirty billion peo- 
ple comfortable and happy—are immeas- 
urable, when once wisdom and goodness 
are permanently assured for the whole 
race. The Infinite One now, when at 
length it seems safe to do so, has opened 
the eyes of our: keenest men to secrets 
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of art and nature, the possession . of 
which gives them powers such as our fore- 
fathers would have considered “ Divine,” 
ormiraculous. These powers will not long 
be monopolized by Rothschilds, Goulds, 
Vanderbilts, and Bonanza kings. 


“BULLETIN 13.—A large part of the 
people of New Orleans, U. S., turned out 
on Wednesday to bid farewell to a 
woman who had been banished to Nova 
Zembla, for wasting a bucket of slops, by 
emptying it from a steamer into the 
Mississippi, instead of conte ing it to 
the proper manurial receptacle.” 

Well, it must be acknowledged that 
this is rather straining a point, as to the 
mass of the population attending this 
farewell. But the idea about such a 
waste being considered reprehensible in 
that “Beautiful Hereafter” is “solid.” 
A storm of indignation will soon arise 
against the system of agriculture that has 
sent the virgin’ soil of so many of our 
States to Europe, in the shape of tobac- 
co, cotton, wheat, etc., and so much more 
of our fertility to the sea through the 
sewers of our cities. 


“BULLETIN 14.—The Central Council 
takes pleasure in announcing that appar- 
ently as a result of the solar convulsions of 
recent years, and the consequent violent, 
but harmless perturbations of our planet, 
several new, warm streams have been 
for some time pouring from the Equator 
to both poles. Those of the Pacific con- 
verging at Behring’s Straits pour through 
into the Arctic ion a current so hot 
that it is hardly endurable as a hot bath. 
The American Gulf Stream and the Japan- 
ese Curo Siwo are much hotter than be- 
fore. As a consequence, the climate is 
so changing in those northern regions 
that upper British America, Siberia, and 
some of the Antarctic lands are becomi 

uite pleasant and fruitful regions. oid 
this sayy continues a few years, we 
may be able to announce the possibility 
of raising the earth’s population to 
twenty-five billions. Other causes, as yet 
unexplainable, have produced an increase 
of direct sun-heat in those regions. P. S. 
Another fact noticeable is a diminished 
heat in the Torrid Zone.” 


“BULLETIN 15.— The electric light 
towers of the world generally will have 
to be more carefully treated. Complaints 
come in from various quarters that trav- 
elers along very prominent highways are 





frequently unable to read their newspa- 
pers at night.” 


“ BULLETIN 16.—The people of a vil- 
lage on the banks of the Niger River, 
Africa, were horror-struck lately, at ob- 
serving an odor of decaying, malaria- 
breeding vegetation, issuing from the 
garden of acitizen. Investigation showed 
a rank undergrowth of rotting weeds. 
The man excused himself on the plea 
that being a poet he had been for a fort- 
night in a fine frenzy of imaginative 
creation, and had neglected his weeds. 
Excuse not received. He was sent to the 
Antarctic Fisheries, where high cultiva- 
tion of the soil is not called for, and 
there is no chance to waste the food-pro- 
ducing gases.” 

“BULLETIN 17.—A_ melancholy cir- 
cumstance is reported from the Bernese 
Alps. A lovely maiden of eighteen years 
told her first, and therefore true, love 
three years ago that she believed in long 
engagements, and did not wish to m 
him for at least five years. Not willing, 
of course, to think of marrying any but 
his ‘own and only one,’ fearing that his 
admiration for the other sex might over- 
come his resolution in that unprecedent- 
ed long interval, he built himself a stone 
hut high up in the Alps, and subsists as 
a goat-herdsman, and occasionally visits 
his whimsical betrothed. Girls should 
be careful how they trifle with these 
sacred matters.” 

The above, soberly considered, must be 
counted as a legitimate illustration of the 
fact that on a paradisaical planet, there 
will be an absolute lack of tragedies; 
and incidents that seem laughably trivial 
to us, as matters of national considera- 
tion, will be the only variations from the 
uniform felicity. In that blissful time 
the first love will be usually the only 
love. For all young people will be then 
thoroughly instructed in physiology, 
phrenology, psychometry, hygiene, etc., 
so that they will guard their hearts until 
a true mate appears. Moreover, all then 
living in associated homes, will have 
an abundance of young folks to choose 
from, and will thus avoid the hap-hazard 
marriages that inevitably result from the 
isolation of our present modes of life. 

“ BULLETIN 18.—It has chanced, ‘in 
the whirligig of time,’ that Boston, once 
so proud of its superiority, is now fhe 
most barbarous place on the earth. 
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middle-aged citizen so far forgot himself 
in the heat of argument yesterday, as to 
call another citizen ‘a liar.’” : 


“BULLETIN 19.—In thé present active 
state of human sympathy, people need to 
be careful about making demands upon 
it. Several air-ships arriving 1ately at 
Tobolsk from the North, containing peo- 
ple who said that they had tasted no 
strawberries and cream this year—the 
people of that place immediately strip- 
ped their vines of the delicious berries 
resent them to the strangers, and so 
_— for themselves for a week after- 
rd.” 


“ BULLETIN 20.—On and after the roth 
prox. the Society of Sky Painters will 
present a series of paintings by the new 
process upon the zenith on each clear 
day ; passing around the earth from east 
towest. T ey will begin at Siam; and 
knowing by telegraph how far each pict- 
ure is seen, will make them continuous 


to 
ha 
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by -beginning the next at the farthest 
point at which the picture of the previ- 
ous ray was plainly visible. The pano- 
rama will illustrate the battles of Arma- 
geddon—the last great battles between 
right and wrong, truth and error, reason 
and madness, vice and virtue, selfishness 
and benevolence, religion and atheism, 
order and disorder. These were fought 
upon the soil of North America, and 
their representation will form very strik- 
ing pictures.” 


Now all this will seem very fanciful to 
some, very absurd to others. But every 
one of these “bulletins” is somewhat 
founded upon existing facts. 

Even if all the fancywork be set aside, 
the truth remains, that the doctrine con- 
cerning the filling of the earth with good 
and wise people is incontrovertible. 

SAMUEL LEAVITT. 





TOBACCO. 


I Gaze upon thy blackened form, 
Of many ills the type; 

And think I see thee multiform 
In snuff, cigar, and pipe. 

Thou comest not in winning shape, 

The apple, orange, or the grape, 
Or bunch of cherries ripe ; 

From Nicotine in winding press, 

Thou comest in thy present dress. 


Thou savorest not of thing: divine, 
In odor or in taste, 

But what is most assuredly thine, 
Deception, filth, and waste ; 

Deceitful as the serpent’s wile, 

Filthy as matter can make vile, 
Or manliness defaced ; 

Wasteful of money, health, and food ; 

Worker of everything but good. 


Thy smoke is not the incense-cloud, 
Puffed from the brown cigar ; 

Or curling o’er the smoking crowd 
In drinking-room or car ; 

Thy marks are not the signs of grace, 

That face and walls and floors deface, 
And foul the aur afar. 

The garments of thy devotees 

Scent the odorous Cassia-trees, 


I think me of a perfect man, 
In God's own image bright ; 

His thoughts, his deeds, since life began, 
Refulgent in God's light. 

Not Aaron's oil runs down his beard ; 

Tis with thy yellow juice besmeared, 
Most patent to the sight ; 

His mouth emits thy fetid smoke— 

Who dares to hazard such a joke? 





Thou art a curse unto the soil, 
*Neath Nature’s strong protest ; 

From whom the senses all recoil, 

As from a hated guest ; 

The vilest creeping things will turn, 
hy presence and effluvia spurn— 
A vegetable pest. 

What dost thou in a world so pure, 

But prove what mortais can endure? 


Of slavery born, thou makest slaves ; 
Not of some monarch grand, 

O’er whose throne a banner waves, 
Obeyed in every land ; 

But slaves of the Narcotic king, 

Abhorred by every living thing 
That meet thy hated brand. 

Feeding on smoke, they chew thy cud— 

Much viler than the serpent’s food. 


We would not thrust thy brownish sauf” 
Into the sensicnt nose ; 
That facial member would rebuff 
The insult with its flows ; 
The taste, belligerent, forbids 
To put into the mouth thy guids 
As nausea-making foes ; 
Both nose and mouth forbid their use 
As chimney-pipes to thy abuse! 


“ Put ye away all filthiness,’’ 

Proclaims the Holy Word ; 

And can its ministers do less, 

The Spirit in them stirred? _ 
Shall spittoon, quid, and foul cigar, 
With tainted lips and breath, de! 

Belief where Christ is heard ? 
Tobacco fumes but ill agree 
With Gospel faith and purity. 


“ Shun d and drinks that work abuse,” 

So reads the Buddha rule ; 

Run, opium, and tobacco-juice 
The pel ridicule ; 

Go to the heathen, smoking saint, 

And learn to free thee from the taint 
Untaught in Jesus’ school ; 

And do not to the world proclaim. 

The sanction of the Pagan’s bane! 


REV. JNO. WAUGH, 
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HEALTH A CONDITION OF COMMUNITY PROSPERITY. 


[From a letter addressed by Prof. W. H. 
Brewer to the Common Council of New 
Haven, Conn., we extract the following 
pertinent statements, the length of the 
communication precluding its entire pub- 
lication here. Prof. Brewer is President 
of the Health Board of that city.] 

) Betencnd student of history and of po- 

litical economy notices the wonder- 
fully rapid accumulation of wealth and 
capital in modern times, compared with 
what it has’ been in previous ages. The 
material wealth and working capital of 
the civilized world has more than trebled 
within less than a lifetime. The accumu- 
lation of wealth and property (and it is 
this which represents the aggregate sav- 
ings from labor) during the last few years 
more than equals all that had been saved 
in all the thousands of years that had 
gone before, and that, too, while there 
has been a more general enjoyment of 
the comforts of life, and a much greater 
indulgence in its luxuries. 

The nature and sources of this rapid 
growth has been the subject of much dis- 
cussion by statesmen and political econ- 
omists. The causes usually assigned are 
the invention of modern machinery, the 
use of steam as a motor, the growth of 
modern means of transportation by sea 
and land, the application of the natural 
sciences to the arts and industries, the 
spread of popular education, the diminu- 
tion of wars and the production of the 
precious metals. 





There is no question but that each and 
all of these have had their influence, but 
there is one still greater cause which is 
too often overlooked, simply because it is 
not so conspicuous. The greatest of all 
causes is to be found in the better average 
health of civilized countries, and the 
longer average term of life which is now 
secured to workingmen. 

It was not merely war, nor because they 
did not have steam, nor did not know 
about greenbacks, that kept the masses 
in poverty all through the middle ages— 
it was disease, and the death that came 
from disease, that kept the nations poor. 

With all our material resources, with 
all our boasted inventions, our railroads 
and our steam-power, we would be as 
poor to-day as they were then, were dis- 
ease so common, pestilence so terrible 
and wasting, and the average years of a 
man’s working life so shortened, as they 
then were. 

The history of the middle ages is a sad 
succession of plagues, of cities devas- 
tated, of States impoverished, of laborers 
swept away in millions, by successive 
waves of pestilence that followed each 
other as often as cities grew populous. 
Between the common sickness which was 
ever present, and the pestilences which 
swept off their millions at a swoop, the 
average period available for actual labor 
in man was perhaps not more than half 
what it now is.. Meanwhile, it took just 


. 
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as long to rear children to a working age 
as now, and sickness was just as expen- 
sive; so, between the diminished power 
of production, the waste by sickness, the 
panics and checks to commerce caused 
by plagues which were raging somewhere 
all the time, it is no wonder that wealthy 
people were comparatively few and the 
masses sunk in abject poverty. 

If we are tempted to think that we are 
saved from this by steam, or machinery, 
or increased production of the precious 
metals, let us look at any pestilence- 
stricken city of modern times. A single 
pestilence of but a few months came near 
bankrupting Savannah, and laid a check 
on her progress and a burden on her re- 
sources which it will take many long 
years to overcome. Or, worse still, Mem- 
phis with its two pestilences. And such 
may be the loss to any American city if 
it neglects sanitary laws. 

Our modern civilization is one of in- 
tense competition. Each producing com- 
munity is now in a struggle with all the 
rest of the world, as it never was before. 
If it have any special advantage, it may 
prosper; if it have any special disadvan- 
tage, it either lags behind in the swift 
race, or by standing still it relatively de- 
clines, or else it goes under in the hard 
struggle of productive or commercial 
competition. And what heavier burden 
to bear than sickness ? 

And yet this fact is liable to be over- 
looked or forgotten. The healthy man 
' hopes that sickness will never come and 
may be careless of his health, and the 
healthy community rarely awakens to 
danger until epidemic sickness sets in, 
and then the loss is actually begun. 

It is the part of sanitary science to 
point out the dangers and suggest means 
of prevention, and when epidemics actu- 
ally set in, to suggest remedies; it is the 
part of sanitary legislation to provide 
means to apply these remedies ; it is the 
function of Health Boards to administer 
them. But from the nature of the case, 
the better they do their work the less ob- 
vious are their labors. The officer who 
heroically stands at his post during the 





time of pestilence, labors to stay its dread 
work, helps the suffering and comforts 
the dying, is a hero, and the heroism is 
of a kind that can be seen, no praise is 
too high; but the other officer, who by 
his labors prevents the pestilence and 
keeps it so far off that the danger is 
scarcely seen, receives no such praise— 
too often, in its stead, criticism and op- 
position and indifference. 

It is because of the nature of sanitary 
work, that its value in increasing the 
prosperity of a city is so often overlooked. 
In the ordinary pursuits of business the 
clang of machinery, the brilliancy of the 
applications of science to the arts, the 
bustle of business, the romantic ways in 
which the precious metals have been dis- 
covered and won, are more conspicuous 
in the eyes of the public than the quiet, 
persistent, unromantic, but heroic fight 
with unseen, but unwholesome influences 
which lurk in the air of our towns. These 
malicious influences, mostly growing out 
of our modes of life, are ever present in all 
our cities, ever growing unless checked, 
always producing disease, and from time 
to time, specially inviting pestilence, as 
persistent as sin, as tireless as nature, and 
as pitiless as death. 

The rapid growth of town and city 
populations, as compared with the coun- 
try, during the last forty or fifty years, 
has been made possible only by the power 
which modern sanitary science gives us 
to prevent, to check, and to combat epi- 
demics. As matters were before, a pesti- 
lence of but a few weeks or months would 
put back the growth of a city for years. 
This city has had but one visitation of yel- 
low fever; it lasted scarcely two months, 
and from all I can ascertain by a careful 
investigation of the matter, it took from 
eight to ten years to recover from that 
shock. Indeed,can we say that it ever re- 
covered? What New Haven might have 
been, had it not been for that check, just 
at a time of rapidly growing commercial 
importance, we can never know, but that 
citizens left with their capital to go into 
business elsewhere and never came back, 
and that trade left the place and never 
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returned, is certain. What “might have 
been,” had this pestilence not fallen on us 
eighty-six years ago, we can never know; 
what may de if another pestilence comes, 
we know well. Too many cities have had 
such a bitter experience, even in modern 
times, for us to be ignorant of the ef- 
fects. 

We insure our manufactories from loss 
by fire to ensure their being rebuilt if 
once burned—even with this, the tempo- 
rary suspension of the work may drive 
trade elsewhere. Hence, premiums are 
cheerfully paid to guard against the pos- 
sible contingency, and before the confla- 
gration comes, we cheerfully purchase 
fire engines and apparatus, and organize 
skilled men to use them when the emer- 
gency comes. Here it is recognized that 
all this, though expensive in the begin- 
ning, is cheap in the end, and yet how 
reluctantly any such means are taken to 
guard against a worse destroyer of our 
wealth and prosperity! The arguments 
used even by official bodies against ade- 
quate support of public health adminis- 
tration in many, if not most, cities, are 
curiosities of inconsistency, and will be 
cited as such by the next generation. 

It must not be forgotten that Health 
Boards are now more strongly demanded 
and called for because of their pecuniary 
importance than because of their function 
in allaying human suffering or saving hu- 
man life. So long as merely men died 
and health was lost, and sorrow fell on 
thousands of homes, Memphis went on as 
of old, dug her cess-pools deeper and 
more of them, and did without sewers, 
but when the loud voice of Trade cried 
out, “We can not afford to allow Mem- 
phis to longer stand as a menace to the 
commercial prosperity of the great Mis- 
sissippi Valley,” then, and not till then, 
was a system of sewering begun. 

A high death-rate means lessened vig- 
or, lessened powers of production, a check 
on prosperity, a burden on industry. A 
low death-rate, in modern cities, can only 
be secured by public sanitation, and by 
an intelligent and efficient co-operation 
of the public with an active Health Board. 
A single epidemic, but one-fourth as bad 





as that in Memphis last year, would cost 
this city more and leave us with higher 
taxes than the most expensive system of 
sewers and of garbage collection than was 
ever dreamed of here. And there ts noth- 
ing to prevent it, except public sanitation. 
We had that very disease here once, and 
the city did not recover its prosperity for 
ten years, and it lost some phases of pres- 
tige which it never regained. An epi- 
demic of small-pox a few years since lost 
to the city of Philadelphia, in ways which 
could be estimated, above twenty millions 
of dollars. This city a little later was se- 
riously threatened witha similar epidemic, 
which was effectually stayed, and the 
health officials were perhaps more severe- 
ly criticised for their work than for any 
other one thing they have ever done! 
The results, however, have amply demon- 
strated the wisdom of their action. 

The fact must be kept before the 
public that as production and commerce 
and trade are now carried on, few cities 
can afford to allow a pestilence to invade 
them. And if it comes to a city with the 
natural advantages of soil and climate we 
have, it ts due either to official ignorance 
or public neglect. There is perhaps not a 
single kind of pestilence which has afflict- 
ed any civilized city of temperate cli- 
mates, during the dark ages or since, 
over which we have not now control, if 
the community act up to the light and 
knowledge we have; and, on the other 
hand, as business is now carried on, no 
city can now be so afflicted as many then 
were, and not be bankrupted and finan 
cially ruined. ; 

Moreover, a pestilence is only an inten- 
sified manifestation of disease ; most of 
its disastrous effects may be produced by 
the less intense form of prolonged but 
general ill-health, and it is perfectly safe 
to say that no northern city can be really 
prosperous and really sickly at the same 
time. The health of people (since a com- 
munity is but an aggregation of individ- 
uals whose personal success is dependent 
upon their vigor in body and mind) is 
the real foundation upon which the pros- 
perity of the city and the wealth of the 
community depends. 
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DISEASES FROM 


E know of no limit to the diseases 

produced or provoked by the use 
of alcoholic liquors. It makes bad blood, 
and bad blood is a fertilizer for all kinds 
of disease. The liver of the drinker of 
alcoholic drinks is afways diseased. 
Sometimes it is inflamed and enlarged, as 
we see in beer-drinkers, though it is by 
no means confined to them. Dr. Francis 
of Edinburgh (Scotland), says: “I once 
asked Mr. Fife, the anatomist at Edin- 
burgh, who was many years dissector at 
the University, ‘how great was the.larg- 
est-sized liver he had ever encountered 
in his preparation of dead bodies for col- 
legiate purposes.’ He answered: ‘Fifty 
pounds, and this occurred in the person 
of an inebriate who had long lived in the 
East Indies.” The ordinary weight of a 
healthy liver is from four to nine pounds. 
Moreover, this man’s liver did not do its 
proper normal work, for he died of de- 
ticiency of bile. Dr. Francis says that 
the “livers of those who abuse their 
constitutions with alcohol are usually 
very small and hard, and of a pale straw 
color, and that this condition follows 
that of the enlarged liver. The former 
is filled with hard knots or tubercles, and 
making what the English gin-drinkers 
call the ‘ hob-nailed liver.’” 

Of course the liver can not do its duty in 
cleansing the blood in either case, and 
hence the alcohol-drinker is a ready vic- 
tim to any disease that is abroad. In 
cholera seasons, the drinkers become the 
first victims. Dr. A. M. Adams, of Glas- 
gow, says: “I have found the use of al- 
coholic drinks to be the most powerful 
predisposing cause of cholera with which 
I am acquainted; were I one of the 
authorities, and had the power, I would 
placard every spirit-shop in town with 
large bills containing the words, ‘CHOL- 
ERA SOLD HERE.’” One of the reasons 
for this good doctor’s opinion was, that 
while his cholera patients who were 
“temperate ” died in the proportion of 
nineteen per cent., those who were in- 
temperate died in the enormous propor- 
tion of ninety-one per cent. 





INTEMPERANCE. 


Mr. E. C. Delavan, of Albany, N. Y., 
a business man and a close observer of 
facts, says that in 1832, when the 
cholera broke out in Albany, he was en- 
gaged with others in erecting a large 
block of buildings, and had about 100 
men employed thereon. They were just 
about to leave, when he persuaded them 
to remain and abstain from strong drink. 
They did so, and not one of them died, 
nor was the work intermitted one day. 
In another part of the city he had about 
fifty men engaged in digging clay. He 
bound them by the same bargain, and. 
they too escaped. But another gang of 
thirty, in the same clay-bank, were fur- 
nished with strong drink, and ten of them 
died with whisky-cholera. 

One of Mr. Delavan’s partners was so 
impressed with these facts, that he set 
inquiries on foot which gathered up the 
fcllowing statistics for Albany : 
Whole number of deaths (of persons over 16).. 
Intemperate 
Free and moderate drinkers 
Strictly temperate 


Members of Temperance Societies... ... 
Unknown 


« 336 


Population 20,000. Members of Temperance oS Al 
5,000. 

In New Castle (Great Britain), during 
one cholera season there was in the lower 
part of the town on Christmas day a 
terrible drunken scene among both men 
and women. Some were brawling and 
fighting; others were staggering drunk, 
all seeming to have lost shame and caring 
for nothing. Within two days of that 
time no less than ninety-eight of these 
persons were smitten by the pestilence, 
the most of whom died in a few hours. 
One of the worst streets was nearly swept 
of drunkards from one end to the other. 
What made matters worse was, that 
strong drink of some kind was usually con- 
sidered a specific against the disease. We 
might crowd many pages with similar 
statements. 

It is believed that yellow fever might 
often come under the same category, 
that at least the frs¢ victims are usually 
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drinkers. We have the testimony of a 
physician in the Boston Medical Fournail, 
that it was so in New Orleans upon one 
occasion, that 5,000 foreigners, who were 
mostly drinkers, died before the disease 
touched a single citizen or sober man. 
This testimony is from the early days 
of the Temperance Reformation. Why 
do we not have such statements now? 
Now and then we find them, as in the 
case of sun-stroke in St. Louis in 1879, 
when it was stated that all the cases of 
sun-stroke in that sudden heated term 
were drinking men. Too often such facts 
are suppressed. Our physicians, if not 
intentional abettors of the rum-sellers, 
are yet too often dependent on the de- 
ceitful “medicine,” and too determined 
to uphold it to bring out such facts as 
they might about it. We must get rid of 
the idea that it is an excellent medicine 
before we can fight it very heartily. 

We will not dwell on such cases as 
these. People generally have little idea 
that bad blood has much to do with such 
diseases. They seem to think that their 
germs fly in the air, and are as likely to 
alight upon and make victims of the 
good and the abstinent as the vile and 
the tippler. Our principal object here is 
to find how alcohol poisons the blood, 
and in how many ways this poisoning 
shows itself. It is not an uncommon 
idea that alcoholic drinks produce a few 
definite diseases, such as gout and de/ir- 
zum tremens, not even reckoning intoxi- 
cation, which is the first and most seri- 
ous form of alcoholic disease. One 
physician of some note, gravely told me 
not long since that alcoholic drinks pro- 
duced one disease only, and that was 
alcoholism, and when I said that alcohol 
caused apoplexy and delirium tremens, 
etc. he replied, “so do other things.” 
The difficulty, it will be seen at once, is 
that alcohol is considered a specific cause 
of some one or more diseases, and pro- 
ducing them always and only. This co- 
exists with the idea that it will cure 
some diseases and prevent others—con- 
sumption, for example. 


Against this fallacy, we may bring the 





testimony of Dr. B. W. Richardson, one 
of the best possible authorities, who tells 
us that there is an “alcoholic consump- 
tion,” with well-marked peculiarities 
coming to those who have no hereditary 
phthisical predisposition. “They are 
often men of excellent build of body and 
of active mind and habits. Neither are 
they in the ordinary sense drunkards ; 
they may never have been intoxicated in 
the whole course of their lives; but they 
partake freely of any and every alcoholic 
drink that comes in their way, and they 
bear alcohol with a tolerance that is re- 
markable to observers. More than half 
of those whom I have seen stricken 
down with alcoholic phthisis, have said 
that they never before had a day’s illness ; 
but, questioned closely, it was found that 
none of them had actually been quite 
well. As a rule, men of this class are 
thoughtless of their own health and pros- 
pects. Their faces are the best part of © 
them ; some of them have fallen back on 
beer, and others have quite given up 
drinking, do not care for it—of course 
they are the last ones to think that the 
drink has hurt them; but their case is 
the most hopeless of all, for there is ab- 
solutely no cure whatever for alcoholic 
consumption.” 

But Dr. Richardson goes further than 
this: he says that “drinking people are 
more liable to take cold than other 
people.” This attacks a superstition 
wide-spread among the people, for there 
is no more common medical excuse for 
taking “a drink of something,” than to 
keep the drinker from taking cold. We 
have not space here to explain the cause 
of this delusion (it would occupy an en- 
tire article profitably), but we have Dr. 
Richardson’s authority for this, and we 
need ask no better. After describing 
the condition of a person who has taken 
a small quantity of some alcoholic drink, 
sufficient to excite him without actually 
causing intoxication, etc., etc., he says: 
“Should the person in this stage go out 
into the cold air, he easily takes cold, 
and in frosty weather readily contracts 
congestion of the lungs, and that disease 
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which is known as bronchitis. Nothing 
is more common in winter-time than the 
production of disease from this cause. 
When I say that in our country alone 
thousands of persons are affected in the 
manner described, during sudden changes 
of season from warm to cold, I do not 
at all overestimate the danger.” 

Dr. Richardson is not alone in this 
result of experience, and observation. 
Notwithstanding the popular notion 
above referred to, that the drinker is safe 
from consumption, we find older doctors 
giving very decided testimony in the 
same direction. Dr. Grindrod says in 
his excellent work, “Bacchus,” written 
more than forty years ago: “ Dr. M’Lean 
assures me he has attended at least fifty 
cases of fatal consumptign of the lungs 
brought on by intemperance.” | Dr. Bu- 
chan says that “malt liquors o¢casion 
. obstructions and inflammations of the 
lungs.” Dr. Mackintosh, in his “ Ele- 


ments of Pathology,” states that among 
the British soldiery during the war, 
pneumonia of a very fatal character fre- 


quently occurred from this cause, partic- 
ularly when combined with cold. Sir 
James Clark observes: ‘‘ We believe that 
the abuse of spirituous liquors among 
the lower classes in this country is 
productive of tuberculous diseases, to 
an extent far beyond what is usually im- 
agined.” 

To appreciate all this fully, we need 
but to reflect that everybody is more 
liable to take cold when the blood is in 
bad condition, and this brings us back to 
the fact that ever stares us in the face— 
the blood of the alcohol-drinker is always 
in bad condition. This is due to the 
state of the stomach as well as of the 
liver. Dr. Sewall, who is famous for 
looking into the stomachs of drunkards, 
says: “Alcohol is a poison forever at war 
with man’s organism, and in all its forms 
and degrees of strength, produces irrita- 
tion of the stomach, which is liable to 
result in inflammation, ulceration, etc. It 
may be asserted with confidence, that no 
one who indulges habitually in alcoholic 
drinks, whether in the form of wine or 





more ardent spirits, possesses a- healthy 
stomach.” 

Dr. Saunders, in his “ Treatise on Dis- 
eases of the Liver,” asserts that the 
stomachs of those who have died under 
the habit of drinking, have, on dissection, 
generally been found in a flabby and ine- 
lastic state, capable of secreting only dis- 
eased fluids. 

Dr. James Johnson says: “The beer- 
bibber has little reason to exult over the 
dram-drinker. If he escapes dropsy of 
the abdomen he runs the risk of water 
on the chest, a much worse disease. If 
he have immunity from disorder of the 
liver, he becomes predisposed to derange- 
ments of the heart; he becomes over- 
loaded with fat and dies apoplectic, etc.” 

These doctors do not hesitate to show a 
great number of diseases arising from 
the drink. They prove just what com- 
mon-sense everywhere ought to show, 
that the bad blood caused by alcoholic 
drinks breaks out in one disease or 
another as circumstances may decide. 
That the bad blood is there is shown by 
the plainest indications. 

If these cases could be readily recog- 
nized as resulting from the use of alco- 
holic drinks, it would be an immensc 
gain to health and to temperance, and 
the real cause would be avoided more 
and more, as the truth gained the atten- 
tion of the people. But we are sorry to 
say that when it comes to a case in hand 
the doctors, instead of warning people 
as they ought of their danger, lend a 
hand to fatal deceit. Hear what Dr. 
Homer O. Hitchcock says in his Report 
of the Michigan State Board of Health, 
for the year 1874: “In almost all cases 
of death more or less caused by alcohol, 
there is some disease or accident inter- 
vening which is credited with being the 
real cause. In many other instances in 
which persons do actually die of delirium 
tremens or even from the immediate 
effects of an overdose of alcohol, the 
physician will trump up some disease of 
a more respectable sound to give to the 
family, and this respectable lie gets into 
the vital statistics.” 
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Doubtless Dr. Hitchcock has abun- 
dant proof of what he says, for doctors 
are not over-fond of exposing their own 
craft. 

Drinking and tippling people and 
some others are prone to think and to 
say, “Only drunk! he’ll soon be over it,” 
and they talk of the effects of the liquor 
passing off, “He'll soon be all right 
again,” and the way they talk about re- 
formed men, or rather the way in which 
reformed men talk about themselves, 
and in which temperance people speak of 
them in reference to these things, show 
that there is no adequate popular idea of 
the permanent effects of alcoholic drinks. 
The truth is, it is a terrible blood 
poisoner and organic deranger. Dr. 
Richardson (whom we delight to quote 
because he is so well known and so defi- 
nite in his statements) says he doubts 





if any man who has once passed through 
the dead-drunk stage can be quite as 
sound as he was before; and he further 
says with regard to tippling people gen- 
erally: “As a cause of disease, it (alco- 
hol) gives origin to great populations of 
afflicted persons, many of whom suffer 
even to death without suspecting from 
what they suffer and unsuspected. Some 
of these live just short of natural old 
age; others to ripe middle age; others 
only to ripe adolescence.” Of heredity 
he says nothing here. Others say more 
in that line; but that requires a paper 
by itself, as do also the effects upon the 
brain and the mental condition. Who 
can tell where the line for “ natural old 
age” would be drawn if the race were 
not poisoned, fearfully poisoned by their 
immense use of alcoholic liquors! 
JULIA COLMAN. 





THE FUNCTION OF SLEEP. 


AX interesting volume on “Sleep and 

Sleeplessness,” published recently by 
J. M. Granville, contains certain views 
worthy of consideration, and some useful 
hints to those who do not sleep well. 
The author says that sleep is performed 
by the nervous system, either through a 
single center or by the several centers 
connected with various parts or organs 
of the body, from the supreme cerebral 
centers which control the immediate ap- 
paratus of intentional thought to the 
ganglia that regulate the work of the 
viscera. He believes the sympathetic 
system plays a conspicuous part in the 
production of the phenomenon, and this 
is why the due performance of the func- 
tion is so readily prevented as it is by 
disorderly action in almost any part of 
the body, even when there is no sensa- 
tion of pain or of uneasiness at the seat 
of the disturbance. People who do not 
sleep well and regularly are peculiar- 
ly liable to functional disorders; and, 


_ conversely, those who are subject to the 


anomalous maladies and symptoms too 
often set down to fancy, but actually ex- 





isting and traceable with care to some 
special ganglion of the sympathetic sys- 
tem (for example, uneasiness in the “ pit 
of the stomach,” or aching pain in the 
lower lumbar region of the spine) are dis 
turbed or disorderly sleepers. Sleep is a 
nerve state, whether the part sleeping be 
the brain or certain parts of the organ, 
the muscular system or viscera. The 
modifications which take place in the 
vessel supplying the system or organ 
that sleeps are the effects or conse- 
quences, instead of the causes of its con- 
dition. . 

The author devotes a chapter to the 
subject of going to sleep, and the use of 
narcotics for the purpose of inducing it, 
observing that *‘the state tney produce 
is not sleep, but a condition of narcotism 
that counterfeits sleep,” adding, “ When 
a man says, ‘I want a quiet night; I can 
not obtain it by going to sleep, or I am 
afraid to trust to the chances of natural 
rest, so I will poison myself a little, just 


enough to make me unconscious or 


slightly paralyze my nerve centers, not 
enough to kill.’ If this fact should be 


. 
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kept clearly before the mind the reckless 
use of drugs which produce a state that 
mocks sleep, would be limited.” The 
state of inaction which is brought about 
by natural sleep is very different from 
that which is produced by paralysis of 
any degree. 

“ Habit, greatly helps the performance 
of the initial act, and the cultivation of 
a habit of going to sleep in a particular 
way, at a particular time, will do more to 
procure regular and healthy sleep than 
any other artifice. The formation of the 
habit is, in fact, the creation or develop- 
ment of a special center, or combination, 
in the nervous system, which will hence- 
forward produce sleep as a natural rhyth- 





mical process. If this were more gener- 
ally recognized, persons who suffer from 
sleeplessness of the sort which consists 
in simply being ‘unable to go to sleep,’ 
would set themselves resolutely to form 
such a habit. It is necessary that the 
training should be explicit, and include 
attention to details. It is not very im- 
portant what a person does with the in- 
tention of going to sleep, but he should 
do precisely the same thing, in the same 
way, at the same time and under as nearly 
as possible the same conditions, night 
after night for a considerable period, say 
three or four weeks at least. The result, 
as the editor himself knows from ex- 
perience, will amply reward the effort.” 








Revival of Sodom and Gomor- 
RAH.—It is reported, says a writer in the 
Scientific American, that French capitalists 
have secured a grant for a railway line from 
Jaffa to the interior of Palestine, which will 
open up the Jordan valley and the whole 
region north of the Suez Canal. In certain 
contingencies this road might become of great 
military usefulness, but it appears further 
that the productive resources of the country 
are considerable, and what is more surpris- 
ing, that the Dead Sea itself can be turned to 
commercial account, Chief of these at pres- 
ent are the stores of natural combustibles for 
which that region is noted. 

Hitherto the main obstacle to the develop- 
ment of steam traffic in the Levant has been 
the total absence of combustible material. 
Not only Egypt, but the shores of Syria and 
the Red Sea, are completely stripped of wood, 
and the coal imported from the West com- 
mands a price ranging from $10 to $24 a ton. 
Now the masses of asphalt continually thrown 
up by the Dead Sea attest the presence of 
vast subterranean layers of fossil vegetable 
matter, and these signs were not long over- 
looked by the enterprising men attracted to 
Suez by the opening of the canal and the 
movement of commerce in that direction. 
Recently numerous soundings have been 
made between Jaffa and the Dead Sea, which, 
so far, have not disclosed any deposits of 
coal proper, but, on the other hand, have 
laid bare inexhaustible beds of lignite. 

Of itself this store of lignite is likely to 
prove an inestimable gain to the industries 
and commerce of the Levant; but we should 
add that the juxtaposition of asphalt in great 
quantities furnishes the elements of a mix- 
ture of lignite and asphaltum in the form of 
bricks, which is equal in heating capacity to 
the richest bituminous coal, while its cost on 
the ground is only $2.50 a ton. It is known 
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that similar bricks, made up of coal dust and 
bituminous débris from gas works, are much 
sought after by French railways, since, be- 
sides their heating power, they greatly facili- 
tate stowage, owing to their regular shape. 
Of course, the bitumen of lower Palestine 
has been known from immemoral times, and 
was used to impart solidity to the structures 
of unbaked clay in Assyria and Egypt; but 
it may be said that the discovery of the sub- 
terranean combustible has lifted once for all 
the curse which has so long rested upon So- 
dom and Gomorrah, and will transform the 
wasted shores of the Dead Sea into a focus 
of industry and a magazine of wealth. 


Avalysis of Baricy, Rice, and 
MaIzE.—The following comparative analysis 
of the three grains are by Pillitz : 
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Change by Grafting.—C. M. Hovey, 
of Boston, stated at a meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, that the pear 
has been grafted on the quince by the French 
for two hundred years, without changing the 
variety. The rose has been grafted on the 
brier for as long a time, and the old cabbage 
rose has remained without an atom of change. 
He said he would like to see if any one could 
find a Baldwin or a Hubbardston apple that 
had been changed by grafting. Hehad known 
the Bartlett pear sixty years, and all the 
grafting it has undergone in all that time has 
wrought no change in it. Sometimes dor- 
mant buds shot out near dividing lines, and 
careless observers claimed changes which 
had not taken place. The only authentic in- 
stances of a new variety by grafting were 
when a variegated-leafed plant was grafted 
on a green-leafed one, as in case of Abutilon 
Darwinii. 

Another Cave.—New openings in the 
earth are being found almost yearly. Penn- 
sylvania appears to have its sensation in the 
hole line. 

The Philadelphia 7imes has an account of 
a prehistoric cavern, recently discovered five 
miles from the Delaware Water Gap, and 
three miles west of Stroudsburg. ‘‘ The cave 
is elevated about 800 feet above the river 
level, at what is known as Mosier’s Knob. 
A few days ago Dr. Leidy, of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, and Dr. T. 
C. Porter, of Lafayette College, Easton, ar- 
rived here and made researches in the cave, 
so far as it has been explored. 

“‘The bottom of the cavern was found to 
be covered with a thick deposit of clay, on 
the top of which was a deposit, varying in 
depth, of a dark substance, and on this is an 
incrustation of lime which has fallen from 
the roof of the cave. It is the deposit of rich, 
dark material that particularly interests the 
scientists, and to this Dr. Leidy and Dr. 
Porter gave their attention. They found 
many indications of the presence in the cave 
at one time or another of many animals, 
some of which were doubtless brought there 
by animals of prey, and others used it for 
their dens. Among the bones of animals 
found were the jaw-hones of the raccoon, 
skunk, weasel, beaver, squirrel, porcupine, 
woodchuck, fox, wild-cat, elk, deer, and bison; 
the shells of two or more turtles, the bones 
of wild turkey, and the vertebrz of snakes in 
large quantities. Other bones will doubtless 
reveal the presence of other animals. The 
most interesting specimens found, however, 
were the head and teeth of a gigantic beaver 
(Castoroides Ohioensis) and a large peccary 
(Dicotylus compressus), neither of which have 
ever been found before in Pennsylvania. Be- 
sides these were found bones which had been 
burned and split—evidently the work of the 
aborigines, who sought the marrow in the 
bones. Indian relics were also found, among 
them being polished bone needles and bod- 
kins, sea-shells, and fragments of quartz, 
which had been used as ornaments.” 


The Sea-Squirt.—This organism, 
known to the naturalists as ascidia peduncula- 
ta, is an example of one of those singular 
beings which have so much puzzled natural- 
ists in assigning a boundary between the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms. It is, in 
fact, a rooted animal. It resembles a plant 
in having clearly-defined roots, a stalk and 
branches or peduncles, to the extremities of 
which are attached stomachs which receive 
and digest food and eject excrementitious 
matter. In its first stages the sea-squirt 
swims freely about in the same manner as 
sponges, corals, and sea-anemones ; but then 
it is also true of many plants that they freely 
swim in their young state, but some of them 
never become rooted or fixed, and swim or 


= 


float throughout their entire existence. It is 
not generally known, but it is nevertheless 
the fact, that the sea-weed commences life as 
a minute free swimming speck, propelled by 
cilia similar to the cilia of the monad. It will 

seen from these few examples that the 
difficulties of determining the lower animals 
from plants on mechanical principles are se 
great as to be insurmountable. Equally great 
difficulties are met in the application of 
chemical or microscopical tests. Physiology 
finds itself on the same footing in the attempt 
to separate plants from animals by considera- 
tion of manifestations of nervous, assimila- 
tive, or reproductive er—to define the 





line between the two kingdoms. 
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Utilizing Milkweed.—A writer in 
the Providence rnai predicts a useful 
future for the milkweed, which has hereto- 
fore been considered only a cumberer of the 
ground. Its seed yield a finer oil than lin- 
seed ; its gum can be used instead of India- 
rubber; and from its floss, a fabric tesem- 
bling Irish poplin has been made; while the 
young shoots are used in the spring by some 
people instead of asparagus, which they 
resemble in flavor. Now, pertinently adds 
the writer, if uses can be discovered for the 
thistle and whiteweed, they may prove friends 
in disguise. 


To Detect Gas in Mines,—An in- 
genious instrument, termed a “‘ spark-tube,” 
for indicating the presence of inflammable 
gases in mines, was lately exhibited and ex- 
plained at the meeting of the Manchester 
Geological Society, by Dr. Angus Smith. 
The design of the instrument is taken from 
the old compression syringe used for igniting 
tinder, and the instrument consists of a small 
brass tube with glass let in at the bottom, 
which is closed up, and a piston and rod fit- 
ting closely in the tube. The air to be tested 
is taken into the tube either from the top or 
by means of a stop-cock at the bottom, and 
then the piston rapidly pressed down with the 
hand, the compression of the air thus effected 
with the aid of spongy platinum causing the 
gases to explode inside the tube, the explo- 
sion being visible through the glass let in at 
the bottom. Dr. Smith stated that the pres- 
ence of gas down to 2}° could be detected by 
the instrument, and as the explosion within 
the tube was perfectly harmless, he thought 
the instrument might afford a useful means 
for exploring gaseous mines. 


Injurious Effects from Vulcan- 
ITE PLATES.—Samuel Sexton, M.D., in an 
article published in the American Fournal of 
Medical Sciences, for January, 1880, states 
that vulcanite plates produce diseases that 
are more frequently the source of reflex aural 
disease than. any others worn. They have 
been in use for over twenty years, and their 
adoption is very general. The constituents 
of this are caoutchouc, the sulphur required 
in the vulcanizing process, and vermilion or 
the sulphide of mercury, used for the color 
it imparts. The quantity of the latter ingre- 
dient is believed to be equal in weight to 
both the other substances mentioned ; accu- 
rate knowledge, however, is withheld by the 
manufacturers. The gradual disintegration 
of these plates, as they are worn in the 
mouth, liberates a salt of mercury whose 
poisonous effects are well known. But be- 
sides yielding a poison, they are otherwise 
injurious to health. Inquiries from dentists 
elicit- the fact that at least one-third of all 
those who attempt to wear them experience 
great irritation of the mouth, an irritation 
that is frequently accompanied by hyper-se- 
cretion of the buccal fluid. The sufferer 





usually lays aside the plate until informed of 
the necessity of becoming accustomed to its 
presence by uninterrupted use. Vulcanite is 
a non-conductor of heat, and the effect of its 
contact with the highly sensitive tissues of 
the mouth is to produce hyperemia and in- 
flammation. Another source of injury is the 
very close contact of these plates, which is 
maintained by atmospheric pressure and may 
favor the absorption of their substances.— 
Medical and Surgical Reporter. 


Pears which Pay.—wW. J. F., in the 
Rural New- Yorker, writes on this topic : 

** Yesterday I asked a neighbor, who has 
grown several acres of pears for years, what 
variety he had found most profitable. His 
pear orchard consists mainly of four varie- 
ties: Bartlett, Seckel, Winter Nelis, and Law- 
rence. It would have yielded thus far twice 
as much clear profit if all the trees had been 
Bartletts. Now, however, this variety is 
blighting badly, while some other kinds are 
coming in its place. The Lawrence is a poor 
bearer while young, but is healthy and more 
productive as the trees get’ old. My friend 
has not had such good success as he should 
in disposing of Winter Nelis, a late pear 
which needs to be sent to Boston, New York, 
or Philadelphia, to secure a good market. 
Excepting the Bartlett, the Seckel is proba- 
bly the best pear for profitable marketing. 
The tree is mostly free from blight, and the 
fruit, though small, is always in demand. 
There is this to be said in favor of the Bart- 
lett that though it has blighted badly of late, 
the trees have paid for themselves before the 
others began to bear much. For quick re- 
turns there is no better variety. Beurre 
Clairgeau is a coarse, poor pear, but so fine- 
looking that it always sells well. Flemish 
Beauty, on the contrary, though equally fine- 
looking, is more apt to glut the market than 
any other. Much of the profit in orcharding 
depends on judicious selection of varieties. 
Other sections may need other favorites, but 
for Western New York the above hints will 
be of value.” 


Acceleration of Nervous Velocity 
BY THE WILL.—A translation in the Fourna/ 
of the Franklin Institute says that Chauveau 
has lately undertaken two distinct sets of ex- 
periments. In the first, he compared the ve- 
locity of transmission in the nerves of the 
laryngeal muscles (red volun muscles), 
and in those of the cervical position of the 
cesophagus (red involuntary muscles). In the 
second, the comparison was extended to the 
nerves of the terminal portion of the cesopha- 
gus (pale involuntary muscles), He finds that 
in the motor nerves of the red involuntary 
muscles, the velocity of transmission of cen- 
trifugal excitement is about eight times less 
than in the nerves of muscles which have an 
identical structure, but which belong to the 
portion of the muscular system that is con- 
trolled by the will, 
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FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


fy PRPSTEE year has opened upon us 
* “ with its freightage of joy and sorrow. 
It is not within the power of man to de- 
termine its -issues, but it is within his 
power to adapt himself to them, so that 
the joy and the sorrow they bear shall 
conduce to his mental expansion and 
soul growth. The world zs to us accord- 
ing to the way in which we view it and 
deal with it. Some have stoic-like 
asserted that “the world is what we 
make it,” implying that the responsibil- 
ity for his happiness or misery lies with 
aman. This we can not agree to, for 
the individual is but an insignificant part 
of the great aggregate of society, and 
subject in the physical sense to its move- 
ments and influences. But in the men- 
tal sense he can make the rulings of so- 
ciety work for his good by accepting 
them, and quietly and patiently turning 
to account the little or much in them 
that is useful to him. 

Apparent evil so often turns out to be 
positive good, that we should be very 
slow to condemn an occurrence even 
though it seem to have no cheerful side. 


“ Behind a frowning Providence 

He hides a smiling face,” 
writes Cowper in that beautiful hymn 
which has been the solace of many an 
oppressed heart, giving expression to a 
sublime truth which the whole course of 
human life, from the beginning, has dem- 
onstrated. 

In the outset of the New Year let us 
resolve to do our part bravely and ear- 
nestly in the work which lies directly 
before. If in the past we discern that 
we have permitted passion, propensity, 
appetite, selfishness to have too much 
sway in our conduct, let us determine 
to allow the higher nature — kindness, 
patience, gentleness, temperance—to ex- 
ercise more influence. Let Hope, Spirit- 
uality, and devotion also enter more into 
our every-day activities, and then we can 
not fail to be more cheerful, truthful, and 
diligent. 

The secret of happiness is found by him 
who has subordinated the selfish elements 
to the moral and intellectual, because he 
realizes that it is through selfishness and 
appetite a man is most vexed, harassed, 
and thrown out of balance. 





CABINET COLLOQUY.—No. 10. 
WHAT AILS OUR BOY? 


A LADY is announced, and we rise to 
greet her, She is accompanied by a 
boy about seven years old. 

“TI have called here,” she begins, “ be- 
cause my brother-in-law has frequently 
urged me to bring my little boy to you 
and obtain your opinion of him. I have 
no confidence in Phrenology, to tell the 
truth, because I don’t see how any one 
can tell what there is in the head from 





an inspection of its outside, any more 


+ 
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than you could tell the quality of a pack- 
age of tea from an inspection of the out- 
side of the case. However, all I can say 
hasn't the least effect upon my brother- 
in-law’s opinion ; and as for my husband, 
he’s neutral in the matter, and merely 
says, ‘Take Ernest down and see what 
they will say of him.’ So here I am.” 

Yours is not a singular case, madam. 
There are many mothers, and fathers 
too, who need advice with regard to their 
children, but are unwilling to apply to 
the phrenologist, because for one reason 
or another, and that usually taken at 
second hand, they entertain a disbelief in 
it. So they neglect doing that which 
would prove of advantage to themselves, 
and perhaps of invaluable life-long serv- 
ice to their children. 

“I know, sir, that most mothers are 
over-indulgent for the true welfare of 
their children, and I know that in most 
families the little ones particularly grow 
up without any proper training or disci- 
pline; but I have watched my children— 
I’ve a girl older than Ernest—and I think 
I understand their characters better than 
any stranger could.” 

A mother, we remarked, should know 
more about her children than any one 
else. We believe that intelligent moth- 
ers usually know all that is necessary to 
know concerning their young charges, 
but the unfortunate fact is only too man- 
ifest, that in the majority of cases parents 
do not adapt their training to their 
knowledge. I observe in our young 
friend here, a head of large proportions, 
quite too large for his body in its present 
state of health. You see it is broad be- 
tween the ears. That indicates a good 
degree of natural energy; then, too, he 
has a light complexion, fine hair, a thin, 
delicate skin, and is small-boned like 





yourself—a very nervous organization, in 
fact. Hence, he is inclined to activity, 
likes to be employed about something, 
and that something must not generally 
be of a trivial, childish nature to suit 
him. 

“Very true, sir. He isn’t like other 
children; doesn’t seem to care much for 
toys, which please boys of his age. And 
we've thought it very strange.” 

He has a very good intellect, and a 
generous, open disposition, but owing to 
the lack of physical strength, his brain 
not being well supported, he becomes 
soon fatigued and languid—a condition 
which frets him and renders him irrita- 
I think that one of 
your experiences with him is frequently 
of this sort: After a good night’s sleep 
he awakens cheery, buoyant, happy, and 
acts in a way to win your commendation, 
until about noon, when he becomes fret- 
ful and troublesome, nothing contenting 
him more than momentarily. ° 
You have de- 


ble and impatient. 


“Very true indeed, sir. 
scribed the characteristic which gives us 
at home the most annoyance. He can 
be the best of boys at times, and then 
again we can not do anything to suit 
him. In fact, he worries me sometimes 
almost out of my senses. We have sup- 
posed him sickly, and have obtained our 
physician’s advice. He said that Ernest 
was troubled with indigestion, but pre- 
scriptions don’t do him any good—rather 
make him more troublesome.” 

He jhas a good deal of your organiza- 
tion, madam, as regards nervous sensi- 
tiveness and susceptibility, while there is 
also a masculine force and determina- 
tion. Those strong faculties of his crave 
a large share of blood nourishment, and 
if they do not receive it they disturb his 
whole mental balance by their irregular, 
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fitful action, and hence the irritability 
and restlessness of which you complain. 
Yet take him on his intellectual side and 
you find that you can reason with him, 
young as he is; “talk him,” to use the 
common phrase, “into anything.” He 
likes to talk, and patient, gentle speech 
rarely fails to win him over to your side, 
even when in his most irritable and obsti- 
nate moods. 

“ Yes, I must say you are right in that,” 
said the mother, “ remarkably so. There’s 
Mr. Bond, my brother-in-law, who can 
do just as he pleases with Ernest—Don’t 
disturb those papers (this to the boy), the 
gentleman will not like it.” 

Ernest had been looking restlessly 
around from the moment of his entrance 
into our domain. He had gone from one 
shelf to another, peering at busts, crania, 
and books, and now had settled himself 
over a pile of papers and magazines 
which lay in one corner. 

My boy, we said to him, look at what 
you like there, you will not injure them. 
He looked at us quizzically for a mo- 
ment, then turned with an expression of 
pleasure to the pile of literature, and was 
soon deep in its contents. 

“He can read some,” remarked the 
lady, “although we have never sent him 
to school ; took the books his sister had 
used and studied the alphabet, and 
spelled out the simple words, and so on, 
until now he can do very well in the 
Second Reader. He's very ambitious.” 

Yes, and that is one element which 
may make him a conspicuous man in so- 
ciety, or blight his prospects. 

“How?” 

Because it will lead him to extremes 
in the exercise of his faculties, if he be 
not carefully guided, and so break him 
down in body and mind before maturity. 


It is well that you have not sent him to 
school. 

“Oh, I wanted to do so long ago, but 
Mr. Bond insisted that he was too young, 
and would easily pick up all that was nec- 
essary at home until he was eight or nine 
years old. But I assure you it has been 
a trial to me, because every day he gets 
at his sister’s books and bothers me 
with all sorts of questions about them, 
and allows her no peace until she has 
given him a lesson. So you think he 
ought not to be sent to school yet, 
sir?” 

Not till he is stronger physically. You 
should give him abundance of out-of- 
door exercise, and see to it that he has 
an abundance of sleep; the exercise to 
develop his muscular system, the sleep to 
soothe and invigorate his nervous organ- 
ism. You should be particular in his 
diet, giving him only such food as is 
readily. digested and highly nutritious, 
and counting out of the bill of fare all 
substances which heat, irritate, stimulate, 
and excite. You should aim, in fine, to 
nourish and build up his body, so as to 
bring about an equilibrium between his 
brain.and body—that condition of vital- 
ity in the latter which is essential to its 
healthful activity. 

“Oh, doctor, I wish that you would 
write out in full a set of directions for 
me. You have made me feel that in 
some respects I haven’t done just what 
was best for my boy. I will confess that 
there is a great deal in your science, for 
you have stated things which are most 
true, and have cleared up some doubts 
that have long troubled me.” 

Whatever I have said, madam, you 
are welcome to, but I think that a regu- 
lar examination will be of much use to 





you, as well as to the child. 
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“Well, that is what I should be glad 
to have.” 

We then conducted the lady and Er- 
nest, who had become interested in a 
Wide Awake, into the “atelier” of our 
chief examiner, and introduced them 
tohim. A few minutes afterward, hav- 
ing occasion to pass the door of the 
Cabinet, we observed that the lady was 
earnestly attentive to the remarks of the 
examiner, which an amanuensis was deft- 
ly taking down, while the boy was ap- 
parently dividing his attention between 
the pictures of the magazine and the 
address of which he was the principal 
subject. 





OUR SPHERE. 


eo the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 

NAL was started in 1838 it was to 
represent the science of Phrenology in 
America. Great Britain had its maga- 
zine or organ in the celebrated Edin- 
burgh Phrenological Fournal, of which 


George Combe was for years editor, and | 


there were two publications of the same 
type on the continent of Europe. As 
time went on the scope of the American 
magazine widened ; it became more and 
more a teacher; its conductors realizing 
with their growing experience its power 
as an instrumentality of moral culture. 
There were times in the course of. its 
long life when it seemed as if it were ab- 
solutely necessary to suspend the JouR- 
NAL publication ; such-crises have hap- 
pened to every serial publication of 
respectable age, however strong it may 
appear to-day. - But at such times the 
sense of pecuniary embarrassment was 
overborne by the conviction that it would 
be a great moral loss to the reading pub- 
lic, and that every sacrifice in behalf of 





its Continuance would be richly compen- 
sated in the future. So it has been brave- 
ly, yea, heroically, kept up. 

There has been no rich return in pecu- 
niary profit at any period of its publica- 
tion, because the motive of doing good 
has always been dominant in its manage- 
ment; but if the.voice of thousands and 
tens of thousands of readers in testimony 
of benefit to mind and body derived 
through its counsel can compensate for 
the labor and time given to it, its pro- 
prietors and editors have been most lav- 
ishly remunerated. 

There lie before us several letters lately 
received from subscribers. Picking upone 
we find it to have come from Pennsyl- 
vania. One remark is striking: “I will 
write John [a friend to whom our corre- 
spondent wishes us to send the JOURNAL] 
and tell him that I present these zzva/u- 
able JOURNALS to him, that he may see 
for himself that there is mo book or 
journal under heaven of more value than 
it is.” 

Another is dated Liverpool, Eng., and 
in it occurs this paragraph : 

“The humble writer and admirer of 
your efforts to advance the good cause 
had to work hard since he was ten years 
of age, and he can say with truth, that a 
knowledge of the above subjects (Phre- 
nology and Hygiene) has given him more 
real pleasure, and been the means of 
making him more happy and contented 
than all he has read on other subjects.” 

He goes on further to express an ear- 
nest desire to have the truths of Phre- 
nology disseminated among the working- 
men, accounting it one of their greatest 
needs, and thinks some plan ought to be 
devised to bring Phrenology and Hygiene 
to every workingman’s home. 

Such testimony is what a lawyer would 
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call primary evidence and deserving of 
respect ; and as scores of letters contain- 
ing similar or as marked expressions of 
approval come to hand, week after week, 
we feel greatly encouraged, and a new 
impulse is given to our hope of realizing 
what most wise heads would regard a 
purely Utopian whim, namely, placing 
the JOURNAL in every home throughout 
the land. Even as in the day of Demos- 
thenes, whose strong words against Philip 
of Macedon had need only to be backed 
up by the martial power of Greece to 
hurl back the proud invader from the 
heroic soil, so to-day, if the good words 
which come to us from every direction 
could exert their proper sway upon the 
minds of the people, every home in the 





land would be cheered by the light of 
phrenological truth. 





PORTENTOUS.—We are told by a con- 
tributor to the Dental Laboratory that 
fully “ half a ton of pure gold, worth half 
a million of dollars, is annually packed 
into people’s teeth in the United States, 
and that at this rate all the gold in circu- 
lation would be buried in the earth in 
three hundred years.” This statement 
should have a very startling effect upon 
our hard-money statesmen, and furnish 
new and profitable suggestions to the 
advocates of paper currency. If our peo- 
ple are to have all the gold packed into 
their jaws what will there be for their 
pockets ? 
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“ He that questioneth mnch shall learn much.”— Bacon. 





Go Buc Eorrespondents. 


UESTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 

unded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 


Ir AN INQuiIrRY Fatt TO RECEIVE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it; if not then published, the inquirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
is provided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, if 
they expect a reply. inclose the return postage, or what 
is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full address. 
Anonymous letters will not be considered. 





ORGANIZATION OF THE LAWYER.— 
A. 8. K.—One who would make the profession 
of law his pursuit and be thoroughly successful 
should have a good physical constitution and a 
well-organized brain. The lawyer needs to be 
conversant with all subjects. In his practice he 
is called upon to consider nearly everything— 
how a question of medical science enters into a 
case ; now it is a matter of theological doctrine ; 
he may have to defend a clergyman who has 
rendered himself a subject of ecclesiastical criti- 





cism or censure ; again it is a question of chem- 
istry which brings him as an advocate before 
the court ; again it is a literary matter, perhaps 
a controversy between an author and a publish- 
er; again it is a question of mechanical science 
—indeed, the scope of the legal profession cov- 
ers al] subjects which are likely to become mat- 
ters of controversy, therefore a well-developed in- 
tellect is a prime requisite. The side-head should 
be pretty well filled out, the organs of Construct- 
iveness, Ideality, Secretiveness, Cautiousness, 
ete., being strong and active. The social nature 
should be active, and, of course, the moral sen- 
timents should have their sway in his mental 
operations, rendering him kind, sympathetic, 
sincere, honorable, straightforward, and appre- 
ciative of trusts placed in him by others. 


THE MORE EFFICIENT PREACHER.— 
J. P.— Question : I know of two preachers: one 
of them has all the organs full and harmonious, 
and a harmonious temperament, or very ncar it. 
The other has the organs full, except Destruct- 
iveness, Combativeness, Firmness, and Conscien- 
tiousness which are large, Destructiveness and 
Conscientiousness especially, the Mental tem- 
perament being dominant. Which of these will 
do the most good or have the greater influence ? 
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Answer; Of course the man with the stronger 
faculties, because he will be more energetic. 
Large Destructiveness will stimulate him to 
work and large Conscientiousness will render 
him assiduous and circumspect. The first man 
you have described will live in a quiet way pur- 
suing an even course, rather disposed, if any- 
thing, to let things do as they please ; or will, as 
people generally say, “let well enough alone,” 
that condition being one usually of laxity and 
weakness. 


DRINK AT MEALS AGAIN.—S. W. L. 
—We do not approve the opinion of Webber. 
It has been stated over and over again, that it is 
best not to drink freely of liquids while eating, 
because such a practice interferes with the prop- 
er mastication of food, the salivary juices being 
too much diluted to have their normal effect, 
while the stomach-power is reduced. Having 
finished a meal, a moderate drink helps to 
cleanse the mouth, and meets all the want of 
fluid which the healthy system craves. 

You yourself are a pretty good testimonial of 
eur views on this question, as you say: “‘ Use 
nO drinks at meals, no salts or spices, often drink 
nothing for two or three months, and feel well ; 
am active as a boy; although at sixty years, I 
have every prospect to make another threescore.”’ 

Can supply you with a Bible and the Apocry- 
pha extra, in good binding, for $8. 


PooR SPELLER.—Your Language is evi- 
dently defective as well as your Individuality if 
you are unable to remember the correct orthog- 
raphy of words. The letter you have written us 
shows no errors, and we do not think you are so 
badly off as you represent. Perhaps like some 
young men you are ambitious to use big words, 
“jaw - breakers,’ for the sake of appearing 
learned. If so, this is a mistake; the most 
effective language is that made up of plain, sim- 
ple terms. Master the vocabulary of words of 
one or two syllables, and you will have a fund 
sufficient for all practical purposes. 


SLEEPY WHEN READING.—W. W. R. 
—Your temperament is probably of a sluggish 
character, or your circulation is slow, so that 
after a day’s work, when you sit in your easy- 
chair at home, a phase of congestion ensues 
which causes your sleepiness. If you are accus- 
tomed to standing at the desk try to read in that 
posture. If your faculties are tired by your day’s 
work, it is not likely that you will derive very 
wuch profit from reading at night, and it would 
be better for you to snatch a few minutes now 
and then in the course of the day for useful 
reading, even though you are compelled to make 
up the time thus employed by some night work. 





| 





If your attention could be kept thoroughly alive, 
however, we think you would not sleep. 


SPRAINED WRIST. —jJ. D. M.— The 
strain or sprain of which you speak was not pro- 
dufted at one sitting at the piano, but the result 
of much practice covering probably much time ; 
hence you were not aware of the injury you had 
sustained until its development. It would be 
better for you to stop your practice altogether 
for a time ; meanwhile bathe the wrist several 
times a day with cool water, so that the nervous 
structure shall be toned up. 


HEAD VARIATION.—C. D. W.—There 
must have been a mistake in the measurement. 
If you used the common tape line for the pur 
pose it was probably incorrect. We have rarely 
met with a tape measure such as is usually sold 
at the fancy stores which was exact. Possibly, 
however, the dilatation was due to illness, and 
that cause having been removed the head re- 
turned to what is a fair size fora woman. It 
will need a good robust body to balance it well 
to give it all the vitality the organs will require 
for efficient working. 


BRACES.—Instruments for keeping the 
body erect are beneficial if they do not become 
matters of dependence, so that after being worn 
awhile one grows to, feel uncomfortable and 
weak without them. If a person have weak 
lungs, a disposition to bend forward so that the 
chest is cramped, a good brace will help to re. 
lieve the chest, straighten the back and shoul- 
ders, and give the lungs more freedom for respi 
ration. The “ Mirror of the Mind” will answer 
all your questions in regard to the way in which 
character is delineated from likenesses. Please 
to send a three-cent stamp when you write 
for it. 


MoTOR CENTERS.—In one or more back 
Numbers of the PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL the 
expcriments of Ferrier and others have been de- 
scribed, with their results, in indicating parts of 
the brain which may be stinmulated by galvan- 
ism, and when stimulated certain muscular 
movements are found to follow. Those parts 
are called “‘ motor centers’’ by Ferrier and other 
gentlemen of his school. 


INGERSOLL’Ss HEAD.—H. R.—We have 
not had an opportunity as yet, ourselves, to ex- 
amine the head of this extraordinary liberal 
thinker, but should be glad to have it. Can you 
supply us with a good photograph? Such as 
are floating around are untrustworthy for our 
purpose. We think that we can explain his con- 
duct to your gatisfaction, but must have the 
data. 
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Ci are i: on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
eaperience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 





MORALITY IN POLITICAL CONTESTS.— 
Very early in the season, in fact before the snow 
of wigter had left us Inst year, the political hori- 
zon began to assume the aspect usually seen just 
before a great quadrennial storm, and after that 
the clouds grew denser and darker till the storm 
broke forth and raged with increasing violence 
until the final culmination on the 2d of Novem- 
ber; and now that it is passed, and the clouds 
are gone, we may look fora reign of quiet among 
the elements, broken only by storms of local im- 
portance, till another four years shall pass, when 
the return of another cyclone of bitterness, scan- 
dal, and vituperation may be expected. 

From the beginning of June till now, one could 
scarecly pick a political newspaper up, whose 
every page and Column was not filled with accu- 
sations of the most malignant type, against men 
who stand high in the estimation of their con- 
stituents, Why this wholesale demolition of 
reputation ? Our learned political philosophers 
consider it necessary, so that an intelligent pub- 
lic may be able with all wisdom to choose able 
and upright men to make and enforce their laws. 
And as it is necessary to choose these servants 
ounce in four yéars, it is expected at that time, 
that all who can wield the pen will, with all dili- 
gence, proceed to misrepresent the ability of the 
opposing candidate, and villify his character ; 
and these sickening recitals are continued till 
victory perches on the banners of one of the 
candidates and defeat on the other, when both 
candidates may become gentlemen in the esti- 
mation of all parties. This process of choosing 
public servants is such that passion rules su- 
preme and reason is pushed aside, and all that 
is at other times considered mean and contempt- 
itle, is now regarded as right and honorable. 
A man who would not do a mean thing to save 
all that is dear to him, will unconsciously find 
himself borne along in this political tempest 
which is covering an opponent with moral pol- 
lution, and for no other reason than that those 
who know him best see fit to honor him above 
all others, because of his ability aud integrity. 

It may be urged as an excuse, that when a 
man comes before the people and asks their 
suffrages for any position of trust, that the peo- 
ple should know all there is to know of bim as 
regards bis capabilities and moral worth, that 
they may make comparisons between him and 
his opponent ; and did this end with a truthful 
statement, none could complain. But it is a 
fact, too well known to be controverted, that 





the truth is not what is wanted. Again, some 
will urge that this course is necessary that de- 
feat may be avoided. If it is necessary for’a 
political party to use such means to avoid de- 
feat, the sooner such a party is wiped out of ex- 
istence the better for the people and nation. It 
is not generally supposed that the superstruct- 
ure of righteousness can be built with safety 
upon iniquity as a foundation. Pollution can 
not produce purity ; neither can evil become 
pregnant with good. But does it avert defeat ? 
One party uses calumny and is successful, while 
the opposing party using it to an equal extent 
meets with disaster. Butthisis notall. Socom- 
mon has it become to use scandal during a po- 
litical campaign that no matter how high a man 
may stand, or how pure and upright he may be, 
it is expected that the “‘mud-engines” will be 
turned upon him as soon as he is chosen ar a 
leader, and it is also expected that nothing more 
will be heard of these attacks on his reputation 
after the candidate has left the political arena. 
It is an insult to the intelligence of the American 
people to suppose they can be biased in their 
choice of a ruler by any such tactics. This be- 
ing the case, how absurd ii is to conduct a cam- 
paign on such principles. 

But is not the course of ministers of religion 
very frequently no léss foolish and irrational ? 
They will pray earnestly that the God of right- 
eousness will so move the hearts of the people 
that they may choose wisely when selecting the 
rulers of this great nation, and all this while 
they may be secretly rejoicing over the latest cam- 
paign fabrication that has been produced against 
some leader of the party that is opposed to their 
views. Does a political opponent cease to be 
one of God’s creatures, so that we are no longer 
under obligation to obey the laws of our Creator 
concerning him? Will the God of eternal truth 
condescend to bless falsehood? Can we expect 
Him to turn our foolishness into wisdom and 
our wickedness to goodness ? 

The time has come to sound a halt. This out- 
rageous proceeding should be cried down by all 
lovers of truth. That a man must be made to 
appear a knave because he secks to become an 
official, is no more reasonable than that a minis- 
ter of the Gospel should be so treated when 
seeking a position. The reputation of the states- 
man is dearer to him than wealth, and yet pco- 
ple will do all that is possible to deprive him of _ 
the former, while they build prisons and peni- 
tentiaries for any one who would attempt to 
deprive him unjustly of the latter. We would 
heartily despise any one who would maliciously 
publish to the world our failings that actually 
exist, and yet do not rebuke him who maliciously 
publishes a falsehood about a political candi- 
date. 

Wise statesmen, in times of old, laid the fouti- 
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dations of this Government, and we honor their 
names to-day. Other great statesmen have 
guided the ship of State through the turbulent 
seas, and we are proud to call them our coun- 
trymen. Yet all these have been maligned from 
the time they began to climb above the common 
people, till they reached the topmost round of 
the ladder of fame. That they were not injured 
by it, does not make the acts of their enemies 
any the less Satanic. A failure does not take 
anything from the guilt of the would-be perpe- 
trator. To do evil that good may come is con- 
trary toall pure moral teaching ; but in this case 
it is simply doing an evil of the worst conccivable 
form, without the merit of having any good 
whatever result from it. 

We claim to be a people having some wisdom, 
a people that loves truth and despises all that 
is mean and false; but in this particular we 
certainly fail to fulfill our claims. 

LOREN E, CHURCHILL. 


PHRENOLOGY IN SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 
—That veteran phrenologist, P. L. Buell, now 
Librarian of the Atheneum, Westfield, Mass., 
was invited by A. L. Thompson, Esq., Superin- 
tendent of the “Springfield Fraternity,” a tem- 
perance organization, to give a lecture on Phre- 
nology before that Institution, on Wednesday 
evening, November 3d. He accepted the invi- 

, tation, and gave his lecture, applying the sci- 
ence to health, education, etc., and closed with 
the examination of several heads of persons 
sclected by a committee appointed for the pur- 
pose, to the satisfaction of all present, as appears 
by the following notice taken from the Spring- 
field Republican of November 4th : 

“The first of the Fraternity’s winter series 
of weekly lectures brought together a good 
audience at their rooms over Haynes’ clothing 
store Jast evening, who heard an interesting talk 
by P. L. Buell on ‘Phrenology.’ After the lect- 
ure several heads were examined, the inferences 
from the Phrenological devel 2pments being quite 
definite, and in most cases correct ; Mr. Buell giv- 
iing while blindfolded the main characteristics of 
one subject. Questions and answers were freely 
exchanged, and an animated discussion spun out 
the evening’s entertainment until ten o’clock. 
The winter's course promises to be full of in- 
struction and amusement.”’ 


WHAT ARE WE LIVING FOR ?—If there 
thas ever lived one who has not at some period 
in life asked himself the question, ‘“‘ What am I 
living for?” that one must be set down as not 
possessing a mind of sufficient strength to form 
an idea. Multitudes can answer such a query 
with satisfaction. Their life-work is plainly set 
before them. It is something that no other can 
do so well, something they delight to do, some- 
thing they are doing for loved ones, and they are 





the happiest of mortals. They never grow weary 
of their work, never wish for anything else to 
do. Some are surrounded with the objects of 
their Jove and care, and as yet know no sorrow- 
ing. Others have heard from dying lips the in- 
junction, “‘ Promise me this ere. I go,” or, “ Do 
this for my sake when I am gone,”’ and the vows 
are kept as sacredly, and the duties performed as 
faithfully, as if the departed were hovering near 
in spirit-form conscious of earthly affairs. It is 
sweet for them to live, for they make life*pleas- 
ant to others, and beyond the grave await for 
them the awards of a well-spent life. 

There are many others around whose pathway, 
in spite of earnest striving, weeds and brambles 
have grown till the light and warmth of the sun 
is excluded. And with a feeling somewhat akin 
to a wish, yet not sighing, murmuring, or regret- 
ting, it is mentally asked, ‘‘ Would another have 
done as well here where I have walked, had I 
chosen the other way? Could I have caused 
the flowers and sunshine and pleasure to abound 
there as here? Would a ghost have haunted this 
path but for me?” Whatever replies are silently 
given, the doubt still remains, yet they live on 
contented and serene, for, having a work to do, 
life is not being spent in vain. 

The only answer to the question given by far 
too many individuals is, “‘I don’t know.” Being 
surrounded with everything which makes a so- 
journ in this sphere pleasant, they little dream 
of making it profitable to themselves or any one 
else. They are creatures of circumstances. They 
have not been yet called to bear any burdens, 
fight battles, or make sacrifices. Should cireum- 
‘stances change ‘so as to bring out their latent 
characteristics, we might find them good work- 
ers, brave soldiers, and faithful servants. But 
the end for which they were given an existence 
is hidden away in the dim shadows of the fut- 
ure, and they have no desire to peer into those 
shadows ; would be very much surprised should 
a sudden gleam of light reveal to them anything 
of particular importance to do. As the song says, 
they are content to “Let the world jog along as 
it will.” Numbers are made miserable by the 
consciousness of the useless, unprofitable lives 
they are leading. They would gladly make life 
worth the living, but discouraged and overcome 
by fruitless attempts and bitter disappointments, 
they would willingly “shuffle off this mortal 
coil.” What an avful feeling to think you are 
of no use in the world! To feel that you would 
not be missed if taken out of it! Is it worth 
while to live on in misery, achieving nothing for 
one’s self or for others? Some think not, and 
act upon the conclusion; hence the occasional 
suicide. Not content to take life as it comes, 
they have been restless and impatient; going 
forward and causing misfortunes, perhaps ; wea 
ry of well-doing, have dove ill. What they have 
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done dwindles into insignificance compared with 
that which they would have done. ‘“ Why has 
that which I so much wished to do been with- 
held from me? What else is there for me to 
do? Is my life to be a failure?’”? These and 
many more like queries arise in their minds, and 
to the question, ‘What am I living for?’’ they 
would answer, “I don’t know ;’’ but not in the 
careless, unconcerned tone of the former, but in 
one which tells of the sadness and gloom of 
despair. 

If this life be only “‘a narrow vale lying be- 
tween the cold, barren peaks of two eternitivs,” 
then it would be as well for the last described 
to their “‘quietus make with a bare bodkin,”’ or 
anything else convenient. We can not believe 
this. Those eternities are not barren, and this 
life prepares us for a higher existence beyond ; 
and troubles, sorrows, and failures here are as 
necessary for most of us as happiness, content- 
ment, and success seem to be for the few. 

DELPHINE RAYMER. 





PERSONAL. 


Lisut. ScuwatKa relates that in the whole 
course of his long and trying sledge journey of 
8,000 miles in the heart of the Arctic wilds, with 
the thermometer sometimes sixty degrees below 
zero, not a single drop of spirituous liquor was 
drunk. The men, however, were warmly clad, 
and supplied with abundance of nutritious food, 
expressly selected for its heat-producing quali- 
ties. Another temperance lecture ! 

Soton Rosrnson, the long and well-known 
agricultural writer, died on election day at Jack- 
sonville, Fla., where he had resided for some 


, time. On the night before he died he gave in- 


structions that if Garfield should be elected on 
the following day he wished his body to be 
wrapped in the American flag, placed in a pine 
coffin and buried. His instructions were carried 
out. 

Mrs. Hayes has invited Mrs. Garfield to visit 
her this winter in Washington, in order that she 
may become acquainted with the domestic and 
social routine of the White House. A very 
thoughtful procedure, and altogether in keeping 
with the exalted character of the lady of the 
White House, and worthy of a systematic fol- 
lowing in fature years. 

Pror. L. N. Fowusr lately visited and lect- 
ured, by invitation, in Sheffield, England. The 
Post, of that city, deyotes a large space to a very 
complimentary notice of the lecture and the 
man, designating him as “‘the ablest exponent 
of Phrenology and Physivlogy in England.” 

Lucrst1a Morr died November 11th, at the 
age of eighty-seven. She was one of the most 
remarkable wcmen of the period. In religious, 





social, and political reforms she bore a conspic- 
uous part, but always acting from pure and 
unSelfish motives. In a future Number we shall 
publish a sketch of her life. 





WISDOM. 


“Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.”” 


FLatrTery is like cologne water ; to be smelled 
of, not swallowed.—BILLinas. 

To HEAR patiently, and answer precisely, are 
the great perfections of conversation.—RocHE- 
FOUCAULD. 


Every lie, great or small, is the brink of a 
precipice, the depth of which none but Omnis- 
cience can fathom. 

WHEN our cup runs over we let others drink 
the drops that fall, but not a drop within the 
rim, and call it charity. 


Trove friends visit us in prosperity only when 
invited, but in adversity they come without invi- 
tation.—THEOPHRASTUS. 


Man is not born to solve the problem of the 
universe, but to find out what he has to do; and 
to restrain himself within the limits of his com- 
prehension.—GoETHE, 


THE MAN who is curious to see how the world 
would get along without him can tind out by 
sticking a cambric needle in a mill-pond and 
then withdrawing it and looking at the hole. 

Tue Rey. Row.anpd Hitt, entering the house 
of one of his congregation, and seeing a child on 
a rocking-horse, exclaimed, “Dear me! how 
wondrously like some Christians! There is mo- 
tion, but no progress.’’ 





MIRTH. 


* A little nonsense now and then 
1s relished by the wisest men.” 


“* TrurTH is said to be stranger than fickshun— 
it is to most pholks.”” 

“T wisn I was a pudding, mammu."’ ‘“* Why?” 
“Cause I should have a lot of sugar put inte 
me.” 


IF a young man haint got a well-balanced head 
I like to see him part his hair in the middle. 
Don’t you ?—BILLINGs. 

A MAN out West was offered a plate of maca- 
roni soup, but declined it, declaring that they 
“ecouldn’t play off any b’ilcd pipe-stems on 
him.” 

Doctor (learned-looking and speaking slowly): 
“ Well, mariner, which tooth do you want ex- 
tracted? Is it the molar or the incisor?” Jack 
(short and sharp): ‘It is in the upper tier, on 
the larboard side.” 
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“Iv I have ever used any unkind words, Han- 
nah,” said Mr. Smiley to Mrs. Smiley, reflect- 
ively, “‘ I take them all back.” ‘* Yes, I suppose 
you want to use them over again,” was the not 
very soothing reply. 

TuAnks to my gentle, absent friend— 
A kiss you in the letter send: ~ 

But ah! the thrilling charm is lost 

In kisses that arrive by post ; 

That fruit can only tasteful be 

When gathered melting from the tree. 

An emaciated humorist, who had been sick 
for a long time, was required by his doctor to 
have a large mustard plaster put on his chest. 
**Look here, doctor, isn’t that a great dea) of 
mustard, when the quantity of meat is taken 
into consideration ?’’ asked the sufferer. 

Scene—Hotel in Cologne. Fidgety English 
party: ‘There seems to be quite a commotion 
in the hotel, Keilner!” Keilner: “‘Ja wohl! De 
drain has chust gom in, kvite full!” Fidgety 
party, who is not yet accustomed to the German 
way of pronouncing English, is aghast.— Punch. 

A SAD-LOOKING man went into a Burlington 
drug-store. ‘“‘Can you give me,” he asked, 
“something that will drive from my mind the 
thoughts of sorrow and bitter recollections ?”’ 
And the druggist nodded and put bim up a little 
dose of quinine and wormwood, and rhubarb 
and epsom salts and a dash of castor oil, and 
gave it to him, and for six months the man 
eouldn’t think of anything in the world except 
mew schemes for getting the taste out of his 
mouth.— Hawkeye. 














In this department we give short reviews om th 
nm 


New Books as publishers see fit to send us. these 
reviews we seck to treat author and publisher satis- 
Sactorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invile publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science. We can usually supply any 
af those noticed. 





JOHN SWINTON’S TRAVELS; or, Current 
Views and Notes of Forty Days in France and 
England. By John Swinton. Price, 25 cenfs. 
New York : G. W. Carleton & Co. 

In this little book, from the pen of a journalist 
whose experience is broad and comprehensive, 
we have some original views of French and En- 
glish life and character. It was his fortune to 
be in Paris at the time of the new nationz] holi- 
day for the commemoration of the fall of the 
Bastille, and the exceasive manifestation of pop- 
ular enthusiasm which distingushed that day is 
graphically cepicted. Mr. Swipton’s sympathies 





are with the masses, and he writes warmly of 
the opportunities which the new Republic has 
afforded them for mental and social elevation. 
~He speaks of the “‘ variety show” presented by 
London, its contrasted glory and shame. He 
saw the heroes of French letters, Victor Hugo 
and the much-venerated Thomas Carlyle, and 
gives us entertaining portraits of them. 


MEDICAL , HINTS ON THE PRODUCTION 
AND MANAGEMENT OF THE SINGING VOICE 
By Lenox Browne, F.R.C.8., Senior Surgeon 
to the National London Throat and Ear Hos- 

ital, etc. th edition, revised, ete. New 
ork: M. L. Holbrook. 

This book has had a large sale in England, 
and properly so, a3 it presents in an easy, di- 
dactic style many important. matters which mu- 
sical people should be conversant with, and 
those who are not musical will not lose aught 
by its careful reading. Dr. Browne treats of the 
structure of the Larynx and the method of its 
action in the production of tone. The troubles 
or disorders to which the throat and chest are 
subject gre pointed out, and valuable hints— 
hygienic and medical—are given for their pre- 
vention or remedy. The price is 25 cents. 


MONTEZUMA AND THE CONQUEST: OF 
Mexico. By Edward Eggleston and Lillie 
Eggleston Seelye. 12mo, pp. 385. Cloth. 
Price, $1.25. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Another volume in the Series of “ Famons 

American Indians” comes to us from the press 
of the enterprising book firm mentioned in the 
title above. And this time it concerns that pe- 
riod of Central American history which has al- 
Ways possessed a romantic interest for the gen- 
eral reader. The graphic sketches of Tecumseh, 
Brant, and others, which have given a popular 
character to previous volumes of this series, can 
not claim the semi-poetic glamour which invests 
the pathetic story of the destruction of the Aztec 
supremacy and glory by the Spanish invaders. 
Evidently the authors have found in ‘‘ Monte- 
zuma” a theme congenial, for they have pro- 
duced a really attractive as well as instructive 
volume. The materials for the work were not 
abundant, but such as Were available have been 
used with diligence and tact. The early life and 
habits of the last of the Aztecs are portrayed with 
minuteness, and in fine contrast with the gentle, 
luxurious manners of the Indian king, is the 
character of Hernando Cortes, the ambitious, 
grasping conqueror. One can not help indulg- 
ing a feeling of hearty sympathy for Montezuma 
as he reads the long record of encroachmenté, 
exactions, heartlessness, and barbarity which 
characterized the carecr of the Spaniard in Mex- 
ico, and his heroism in the midst of suffering 
and defeat commands our respect. We feel that 
though but half civilized and an idolater, he 
exhibited a spirit and nobility to which his 
determined enemy, Cortes, has no claim. 
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ALCOHOL AND HYGIENE; an Elementary 
Lesson-Book for Schools. By Julia Colman, 
author of ‘‘ The Catechism in Alcohol,” “ The 
Juvenile Temperance Manual,” ete. 16mo, 
pp. 281. 

It may be said in general, and with a particu- 
lar fitness, that all Miss Colman’s work in be- 
half of the Temperance cause is pusitive and 
practical. She is thoroughly conversant with 
the subject in its various, relations, and boldly 
attacks alcohol and alcoholism from the scien- 
tific side ; showing why and how liquor-drinking 
poisons body and mind, and impairs human use- 
fulness. In preparing the book under notice 
she had in view the very important object of 
instructing children in the principles of Tem- 
perance through the channels of reason, pru- 
dence, and economy ; in other words, supply- 
ing them with fundamental information which 
should fortify them against forming habits tend- 
ing toward intemperance. In clear and vigorous 
English the origin and nature of Alcohol is 
treated of according to the best authorities, and 
how it affects man. She points out the evil it 
works in society, and contrasts the drinker with 
the abstainer. The book is an interesting one 
for the general reader, and in the hands of a 
wise teacher can be made an attractive text- 
book forthe young. Price, in cloth, 69 cts. Cop- 
ies can be obtained of the author, No. 54 Bible 
House, New York, or at this office. 

THE RELIGION OF SPIRITUALISM. Its 
Phenomena and Philosophy. By Samuel Wat- 
son, author of *‘ Clock Struck One, Two, and 


Three.” 12mo, pp. 399. Printed for the Au- 
os by Edward O. Jenkins, New York. Price 
1.75. 


The author states in the title-page of his book, 
“thirty-six years a Methodist minister,” and it 
might be added, a prominent minister in West- 
ern Methodism during u considerable part of 
that time. Whether or not this should give spe- 
cial weight to his present utterance, will be left 
to the reader’s discretion. Mr. Watson is of 
opinion that phenomena of a supernatural or 
spiritualistic sort are necessary in the present 
condition of religious affairs to demoustrate 
the truth of Christianity ; to supersede faith by 
knowledge; to harmonize sectarian organiza- 
tions, and promote the reign of the Divine will 
in the human heart. 

The usual Bible passages are reviewed, which 
are cited to support the doctrines of Spiritual- 
ism, from the appearance of the angels to Adam 
and Eye, to the manifestations of which the 
apostles of Christ were the subjects. These 
statements are of course taken literally. Be- 
sides such topics as “ Writing mediums,” 
Materialization, the Philosophy of Spirit Con- 
trol, the Nature of Death, are subjects of care- 
ful discussion by the author. Interpreting St. 
Paul’s celebrated statements in 1 Corinthians 





xv., he says: ‘‘ The birth, death, and resurrec- 
tion of the man, and the sowing, death, and ger- 
mination of the grain, are thus mutually repre- 
sentative ; and the comparison of the apostle is 
justified and borne out even into details, In 
both, death is therefore the gate of life; or, 
more properly speaking, there is no death, aa 
it is taught by theology It (death) bursts 
the bars of the prison—throws down the doors 
that the ‘inner man’ may ascend. The body ts 
as the chrysalis concealed in the grub. It rends 
the pupa case that the psyche may come forth. 
It is the pulling down of the scaffolding that the 
building may be considered.’’ Hence imme- 
diately after death the spirit is in 2 state of 
conscious activity, and capable of exercising 
its individual properties. Two hundred or 
more pages are occupicd by ‘“‘ Communications,” 
which, as a rule, are of a good class, intelli- 
gent, and with a motive; and ‘‘ speaking better 
things” for the cause the author advocates than 
the average ‘‘ phenomena” of the Spiritualist. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Waat’s THE MATTER? By Joseph Jackson. 
95 pages, paper; price 20 cents. New York- 
The Authors’ Publishing Company. 

This is number 27 of the “Satchel Series,’’ 
published by this enterprising house. The au- 
thor’s name, asin the title, is not unknown to 
readers of the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. Those 
who have read the piquant ‘‘ Family Letters’’ 
may infer the character of this little volume. “It 
is, in fact, a discussion in the same sprightly, hu- 
morous, but nevertheless practical and pointed 
manner of the unhealthful practices so prevatent 
in the dress and life of our women. It warmly 
advocates dress reform on rational as well as 
healthful grounds, and points out how women 
abuse themselves in many ways by their obati- 
nate adherence to the tyrannies of fashion. Of 
course, as hygienists, we heartily approve of the 
book, and hope it will be read by fathers and 
mothers, sons and daughters, throughout the 
country. 

Tae CaurcH AND TEMPERANCE: A Paper 
by Hon. William E. Dodge, read before the 
Pan-Presbyterian Council in Philadelphia. Price, 
10 cents. The National Temperance Society and 
Publication House, New York. A stirring paper 
by one of our leading New York citizens. May 
we hope that it will have some effect in awaken- 
ing the attention of the American pulpit to the 
earnest consideration of the drink-evil. Oh, for 
effort organized and wide-spread in the Church! 
Were one-tenth of our ministers active for the 
promotion of purity and decency iv their con- 
gregations, a great revolution in society would 
soon result. 
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Report or THE Bureau or GeNeRAL SAnI- 
TARY Sorence, Climatology and Hygiene, to 
the American Institute of Homeopathy, Session 
of 1880, We are indebted to Mr. B..W. James, 
of Philadelphia, the Chairman of the Bureau, 
for a copy of this interesting report, in which is 
discuased International Quarantine, Sea-coast 
Quarantine, Disinfection of Baggage, Location 
of Quarantine Stations, etc. 


Tue Story or a Live Scnoor. This is the 
title of a neatly illustrated little book, in which 
our neighbor, Mr. 8. 8. Packard, pleasantly de- 
scribes the qualifications of a good school. He 
has been a successful teacher, and concisely sets 
forth the result of twenty-five years’ experience 
in fitting young men and women for the practi- 
cal duties of life. 


THE NortH AMERICAN JoURNAL OF HoME- 
opaTHy for November, 1880, contains scveral 
strong articles. That on ‘ Psychological Medi- 
cine” being a powerful argument for the action 
of mind upon mind in disease, and the necessity 
of strength, sympathy, cheerfulness, hopeful ex- 
pectation to successful medical treatment. 


TORNADOES AND THE WEATHER. By Isaac B. 
Noyes. Reprinted from the Kansas City Review 
of Science and Industry for September, 1880. 
Mr. Noyes has taken up the subject of Meteor- 
ology and discusses it with a good show of 
erudition and careful analysis. 


Tue Lire AnD WorRK oF CHARLES SPURGEON. 
By the Rev. William H. Yarrow. With an In- 
troduction by John Stanford Holme, LL.D. 
No. 46 of the “‘ Standard Series,” in convenient 
octavo form. I. K. Funk & Co., publishers. 
Price, 20 cents. 


“Ovr Littte Onss” is a new juvenile 
monthly, issued by the Russell Publishing Co., 
of Boston. It is charmingly illustrated, and 
both reading matter and pictures are of the 
kind to interest children under ten ycars of age. 
It should be a success. 


PoruLar Screncz MontTaty, for November, 
is an unusually interesting number of this expos- 
ftor of advanced science and liberal thought. 
We deem the articles entitled ‘‘ The Sun’s Heat,’ 
“ The Glacial Man in America,’ “ Profusion of 
Life,” “Hypnotism,” as particularly worthy of 
reading. . 


Tas BOLe AND THE NEWSPAPER. By Chas. 
H. Spurgeon. No. 42 of “ The Standard Series,” 
published by {. K. Funk & Co., New York. 
Price 15 cents. 


Potrrr Taste-Tarx. By Edward B. Ram- 
say, LL.D., Dean of Edinburgh. No.41 of “The 
Standard Se ” Price 10 cents. 





Lacon ; or, Many Things in Few Words; ad- 
dressed to those who think. By Rev. C. C. Col- 
ton, A.M., late Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge ; also of ‘‘The Standard Series.” Price 
20 cents. 


America Revisirep. By George Augustus 
Sala. A compilation of his correspondence 
while on a visit to this country. “ Standard 
Series.” pp. 84. Price 20 cents. 


L&TTERS FROM A CITIZEN OF THE WORLD TO 
HIS FRIENDS IN THE East ; or, Europe through 
the Eyes of a Chinese Philosopher. By Oliver 
Goldsmith. No. 44 of “The Standard Scries.” 
Price 20 cents. < 


Tae Compounp OxyGEN TREATMENT. Its 
Mode of Action and Results. By G. R. Starkey, 
A.M., M.D. Starkey & Palen, Philadelphia, 
Publishers. 


Sor1sNER’s MONTHLY has appeared in a new 
dress, a substantial-looking cover, which incloses 
the same high class of literature and art which 
have won praise in both Europe and America. 
We note in the last two Numbers an increase in 
substantial contributions. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ OPINIONS. 


Mrs. G. T., of Minnesota, in writing to us, 
says: “I have read the PaRENOLOGICAL JouR- 
NAL for three or four ycars with the most intense 
interest. I have fully determined never to be 
without it again ; it makes me a better wife and 
mother.” 


_ C.L., of Pennsylvania, writes: ‘‘I will always 
speak a good word for the JoURNAL, as oppor- 
tunity may offer, as I can do so with a clear con- 
science, knowing that it leads all other Journals 
in the cause of moral purity; and being confi- 
dcnt that the purity of the reading matter it con- 
teins makes it a special favorite in the houses of 
the refined.” 


J. W. C., of Tennessee, writes: “ Please send 
me your Journal. I have taken it for several 
years past, and would not be deprived of its 
monthly visits for any reasonable amount of 
money. In my humble opinion nothing in the 
United States surpasses it in truth, purity, and 
elevated thought. No young man in America 
should be deprived of its valuable teaching, 
pure sentiments, sound reasoning, #nd elegant 
diction.”’ 


C. W. D., writing from Iowa, January 1, 1879, 
says: “I received your written description of 
my character some time ago. I must say that it 
is excellent ; my friends all say that it ‘ hits the 
nail on the-head’ every time. One friend in par- 
ticular, who is a red-hot opponent of Phrenology, 
had to admit that you had ‘guessed’ well.” 





